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SPEECH 

OF 

HOK  H.  WINTER  DAVIS,  OF  MARYLAND, 

BEFORE  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CONGRESSIONAL 

DISTRICT   OF  MAR  TL AND, 

At  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  Baltimore,  September  27,  1860. 


Fellow  Citizens  of  Baltimore  :  T  regret  that 
absence  on  public  duty  has  prevented  my  being 
with  yon  to  celebrate  the  first  note  of  triumph 
over  the  dissolution  of  the  Democratic  party. 

When  the  resolution  of  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  which  has 
just  been  read  to  you,  was   passed,  there  2vas  a 
Democratic    party ;    one    which  was    an  "  Old 
Bruiser,"    [laughter,]    as    Mr.    Thompson    de- 
scribed Great  Britain,  roaming  about  the  world, 
thrashing  whomsoever  it  pleased,  and  shaking 
its  fist  in  the  face  of  all  creation,  domineering 
over  everybody,  impudent,  intolerant,  and  tyran- 
nical.    Now,  the  Democratic  party  is  disputed 
between  the  warring  elements,  headed  by  Mr. 
Douglas  and  by  Mr.  Breckinridge.  Who  will  have 
the  honor  of  burying  the  body,  is  not  for  us  to 
determine.     That  will  be  left  to  whichever  of 
these  two  fragments  shall  turn  out   to  be  the 
stronger  at  the  end  of  this  contest ;  and  in  that 
way  to  arrogate  to  itself  to  be  the  sole,  united, 
undivided,  universal,  national,  omnipotent  Dem- 
ocratic   party.     [Laughter.]      Our    Democratic 
brethren,  last  year,  at  Frederick,  passed  a  reso- 
lution, saying    that  upon  the    integrity  of  the 
Democratic  party  depended  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.     The  party  is  gone-^where  is  the  Union? 
[Laughter.]    That  where    went    its    fragments, 
must  likewise  go  the  fragments  of  the  Union  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  unfulfilled  but  anx- 
iously desired   prophecy,  one    large  portion  of 
that  party  is  now  engaged  perpetually  in  prophe- 
fying  that  if  they  happen  to  be  defeated,  that 
result  will  still  follow.     Gentlemen,  it  is  matter 
of  profound  gratitude  in  my  mind,  that  whatever 
else  turn  up,  there  is  an  end  of  tliat  intolerable 
domination,  [applause] — than  which  none,  ziv'i'/t- 
oHt  exception,  can  be  worse  ;   than  which  none  can 
be  more  inimical  to  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the 
integrity,  8nd  the  great  interests  of  this  country; 
than  which  none    can   ever  push  this  country 
nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  of  disunion  ; 
and  the  death  of  which  confers  more  strength 
upon  it  than  the  death  of  all  other  political  or- 
ganizations that  have  ever  existed.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] 


It  is  time  there  should  be  a  change.  Maryland 
has  thought  so  long,  and  she  struggled  long  and 
heroically.  She  struggled  under  the  heroic  Scott, 
and  failed.  She  struggled  under  the  conserva- 
tive and  statesmanlike  Fillmore,  [great  ap- 
plause,] and  failed — failed,  not  by  any  fault  of 
hers — failed,  because  there  were  "weak  knees  " 
elsewhere  ;  because  men  were  afraid  to  meet  the 
Democratic  party  on  its  own  ground,  and  hold  it 
responsible  for  its  own  principles.  Maryland 
alone,  of  all  the  States,  kept  her  banner  floating 
in  the  breeze,  and  stands  to  this  day  with  her 
escutcheon  more  brilliant  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States,  [applause,]  for  heroic  devotion,  for 
unshaken  pluck,  for  perfect  resolution  to  do  aa 
she  pleases,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
do  as  it  pleases.  [Applause.]  And  now,  under  an- 
other leader,  equally  acceptable,  of  wider  public 
experience,  of  old  Whig  antecedents,  holding 
the  most  intimate  relations  to  that  great  states- 
man to  whom  Maryland  was  always  only  too 
proud  to  give  her  voice ;  first  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  true  upon  every  great 
question  that  touches  the  real  interests  oL  the 
country,  Maryland  places  the  names  of  John 
Bell  and  Edward  Everett  before  her  people. 
[Tremendous  applause.]  And  I  take  it,  that 
I  deeply  as  she  feels  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
just  so  deeply  and  firmly  is  she  resolved  that  for 
them,  in  November,  her  vote  shall  be  cast.  [Ap- 
plause.] Whatever  timid  men  may  do  elsewhere, 
whatever  coalitionists  and  fusionists  may  do  else- 
where, whatever  doubt  and  hesitation  may  drive 
other  people  to  do,  let  what  will  come,  the  vote 
of  Maryland  will,  in  November,  be  cast  for  these 
two  men;  and  then  Maryland  will  have  discharged 
her  duty,  and  her  skirts  will  be  free  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  whatever  may  occur. 

I  know,  fellow  citizens,  the  deep  feeling  which 
pervades  you  upon  the  condition  of  the  national 
Government.  I  know  that  you,  as  I  do,  think  that 
the  most  important  of  all  thingc  is  a  change  in 
the  Government;  and  having  tonve  to  that  con- 
clusion, thnt  it  is  our  duty  to  do  our  best  to  ef- 
fect that  change,  in  such  ma.nner  hs  shall  beat 
secure  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  oonn« 


try ;  but  that  in  no  contingenci/,  under  no  combi- 
sation  of  circumstances,  J'or  no  purpose,  are  we 
to  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  continuing  in 
power  those  whom  we  now  have  a  chance  of 
ejecting. 

Why  is  a  change  so  necessary  ?    Is  that  Demo- 
cratic party  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  i 
the  sword,  which  has  allowed  innocent  and  honest  1 
American  citizens  to  be  shot  down  in  the  streets  j 
of  Washington  by  American  soldiers  ?     ["  No,  i 
no."]     Is  it  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  sword,  i 
•which   has  converted  the  army  of  the    United  \ 
States  into  a  posse  comitatus  to  enforce  the  ser- 
vice of  process,  and  to  subject  the  people  of  the 
Territories  to  military  rule  ?     Are  ihey  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  power  of  the  sword,  who  have 
wielded  it  so  weakly  in  Utah,  so  illegally  in  Par- 
aguay ?    Are  they  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  power 
of  the  sword,  who,  forgetful  of  all  the  obligations 
of  international  law,  have  fired  into  the  neutral 
vessels  in  or  near  the  fort  of  Vera  Cruz — an  act 
BO  flagrantly  illegal,  that  the  courts  of  tliis  coun- 
try bad  to  discharge  the  captured  vessels  as  not 
l«gal  prizt  ?     Are  they  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
power  of  ihe  sword,  who  have  sought  at  the  hands 
of  Congress  authority  to  use  it,  "  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President, '  American  citizens 
may  be  injured,  or  American  interests  may  in 
his  discretion  require  it,  abroad,  against  any  of 
oar    South  American    republican  sisters  ?     Are 
they  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  sword,  who  de- 
sire the  privilege,  and  have  endeavored  to  get  it, 
of  protecting  the  transit  routes,  without  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  given  at  the  particular  time, 
but  according  to  the  mere  will  and  humor  of  the 
President?    Are  they  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  the  sword,  who  have  recommended  to  | 
Congress  that  the  President  should  be  allowed,  | 
in  time  of  proibund  peace,  without  any  serious 
provocation,  to  take  military  possession  of,  and  i 
hold  for  an  indefinite  lime,  two  great  Slates  of  ] 
the  Mexican  Republic — Cuihuahua  and  Sonora?  | 
["No,  never."]     Why,  my  friends,  we  had  better  j 
at  once  give  the  whole  power  of  war  to  the  Presi- 
dent.    They  have  forgotten  here  all  the  limita- 
tions upon   the  Executive  power,  aud  they  are 
grasping  at  the  right  to  wield  the  sword,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  irrespective  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  whenever  or  wherever  it  may  suit 
his  discretion. 

Are  they  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  finances  and  the  commercial  interests  ot  the 
country,  who,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  have 
run  up  a  debt  of  some  forty  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
rather  than  vary  the  tariff  to  sujjply  its  wants ; 
who  have  swollen  its  expenses  during  one  year 
to  nearly  or  over  eighty  millions  of  dollars ;  who 
thought  that  the  crisis  of  lSo7  was  a  passing 
breeze,  that  ruffled  the  surface  merely  of  our 
mercantile  transactions — that  terrific  storm  which 
turned  up  from  its  depths  the  sea  of  commerce, 
and  left  strewn  all  along  the  coast  of  this  He- 
public  the  fragments  of  our  greatest  tortiiues? 

Are  they  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  ?  Read  the  Fort  Snelling 
report.  Read  the  Willett's  Point  report.  Read 
the  Covode  Committee's  report.    Read  Mr.  Sher- 


mans  report  on  the  navy  yards  and  their  corrup- 
tions. Read  of  the  political  brokerage  for  con-  . 
tract,?.  Read  of  the  distribution  among  members 
of  Congress  of  the  patronage  of  the  navy  yard  in 
Brooklyn,  divided  up  between  the  Democratic 
Representatives  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Read 
of  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia  made  a  recepta- 
cle of  illegal  voters  to  return  l>;mocratic  mem- 
bers to  Congress.  Read  of  the  reckless  use  of 
public  money  in  the  elections.  Read  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself  directing  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus compeusation  from  one  of  the  printing  de- 
partments, for  party  purposes  among  party  papers, 
instead  of  recommending  that  the  ratio  of  com- 
pensation should  be  reduced  by  Congress. 

Is  any  party  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  not  only  thus  abuses  its  powers, 
but  asserts  its  freedom  from  Congressional  in- 
vestigation into  acts  so  detrimental  to  the  public 
service  ? 

Fellow  citizens,  are  these  gentlemen  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  Government  of  a  free  Repub- 
lic, after  their  conduct  in  Kansas,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  force  by  violence  upon  the  people  a 
Constitution  that  they  utterly  repelled  and  ab- 
horred ;  then  ailempted  to  force  through  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  a  law  to  make  that  Constitu- 
tion the  Constitution  of  Kansas,  when  its  people 
had  utterly  repudiated  it;  and  then,  when  Kan- 
sas adopted  another  Constitution,  allowed  it  to 
lie  for  mouths  upon  the  table  of  Congress,  with- 
out its  haviug  been  taken  up  for  action  in  the 
Senate?  Art  they  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  who  could  so  far 
forget  the  interests  of  the  great  agricultural 
classes  as  to  allow  to  be  vetoed  (after  voting 
against  it  in  the  lower  House)  the  Agricultural 
College  bill  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  which 
would  have  given  the  Slate  of  Maryland  $150,000 
to  endow  her  new  Agricultural  College?  Are 
they  fit  to  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  the  public 
interests,  who  prefer  to  go  on  borrowing  money, 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  ye^r,  rather  than 
remodel  the  tauipf,  so  as  to  protect  all  the  varied 
interests  of  American  industry?  [Great  ap- 
plause.] Even  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  campaign 
through  Pennsylvania,  found  it  essential  to  make 
a  slight  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  revenue 
laws  and  the  taritf,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
asking  a  vole  in  that  great  Slate.  And  yet  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  allowed  a 
taritf  bill,  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  lower  House,  to  lie  on  their  table  for  weeks 
and  weeks  ;  at  any  moment  of  which  they  could 
have  taken  it  up  and  passed  it,  aud  thus  restored 
to  life  and  energy  all  the  great  material  interests 
of  the  American  Republic.  But  there  it  rests, 
and  there  it  is  likely  to  rest. 

Fellow  citizeus,  these  are  the  reasons  why  we 
want  a  change  of  government.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  we  want  to  oust  from  position  those 
who  have  aoused  or  neglected  p  operly  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  the  Go  ernment,  and  to  place 
some  gentleman  there  who  will,  in  these  respects 
at  least,  restore  the  Government  to  its  original 
basis,  restore  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  the 
prot  ction  of  the  Federal  Government;  give  ua 
the  laws  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
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the  industry  of  the  country  ;  execute  that  great 
and  necessary  improvemeni,  the  Pacilic  rail- 
road ;  reinstate  the  system  of  improvements  of 
rivers  and  ot  harbors  throughout  the  whole 
country ;  reorganize  and  recreate  the  navy, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  rot  to  pieces  under 
their  neglect,  [app  ansa  ;]  place  the  army  upon 
a  footing  that  will  ena'  le  it  to  be  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  volunteer  sons  of  the  Republic 
may  rally  in  the  event  of  any  great  public  neces- 
sity; sweep  out  from  office  the  flocks  of  "un- 
clean birds  "  that  have  there  been  nestling  for 
the  last  eight  years,  [tremendous  >pplause,]  and 
put  in  their  places  men  who  will  honestly  dis- 
charge their  duties,  men  who  will  honestly  de- 
vote their  time  to  the  public  interests,  men  who 
will  cease  to  strive  over  the  matters  which  now 
divide  the  Democratic  party,  and  will  allow  the 
voice  of  the  people,  calling  on  the  Governm  nt 
fOiT  the  protection  and  aid  to  their  industry 
which  it  requires,  to  be  heard  and  answered. 

In  my  judgment,  that  never  can  be,  so  long  as 
the  Democratic  party  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
power.  tSo  long  as  the  Democratic  party  shall 
remain  in  power,  so  long  there  will  be  nothing 
but  one  eternal  howl  on  the  negro  question  to 
keep  themselves  in.  There  is  no  remedy  for  that 
old  coDtiict,  except  turning  them  out,  neck  and 
heels,  "  to  get  an  ai  ing,"  as  a  Virginia  friend 
Siid  ;  and,  1  take  it,  when  they  are  turned  out, 
there  will  be  a  rest  on  that  subject. 

Now,  gent.emen,  we,  in  Maryland,  and  our 
true  political  friends  everywhere,  are  doing  what 
in  them  lies  to  give  to  John  Beli-  the  glory  of 
doing  this.  We  make  this  effort,  perhap.-,  under 
adverse  circumstances.  We  have  encountered 
adverse  circumstances  before.  We  are  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  any  odds  that  st.md  before 
us.  We  mean  to  cast  our  votes  and  to  gat  our 
friends  to  cast  their  votes  to  secure,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  that  great  result.  We  trust  th  t  the 
division  of  the  Democratic  pa-ty  may  enable  us 
to  take  great  steps  towiirds  the  accomplishment 
of  that  high  puipose.  We  trust  tha'.  they  will 
be  broken  down  in  a  great  portion,  if  not  in 
eve  y  one,  of  the  Southern  States.  We  trust 
that  the  btate  o  ganizations  will  be  traus'^erred 
from  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
hands  of  their  opponents,  and  that  again  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  voices  of 
Whig  Senators  from  the  South,  debating  in  the 
Senate,  as  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Berrien  debated  in 
former  days,     [(jreat  applause.] 

Fellow  citizens,  there  are  before  the  country 
four  candidates  lor  the  Presidency.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to-night,  without  indulging  in  any 
bitterness  towards  either  gentleman  or  either 
party,  to  the  real  political  opinions  of  all  these 
four  gentlemen,  and  I  beseech  your  attention.  I 
rise  here,  this  night,  not  to  add  bitterness  to  any 
controversy.  I  will  join  my  voice  to  no  portion  of 
any  party,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  widen  ex- 
isting diversites,  to  indurate  existing  prejudices, 
to  influence  existing  passions,  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic from  the  truth  in  order  to  gain  a  political  ad- 
vantage ;  but,  stating  everything  fairly  and  fully, 
I  shall  leave  you  to  form  your  own  judgment,  as 
to  how  far  different  representations  are  well  found- 


ed, as  to  how  far  a  different  policy  comports 
with  the  interests  and  peace  of  the  Republic,  as 
to  how  far  partisan  influences  or  personal  ambi- 
tion may  have  tended  to  mislead  gentlemen,  or 
to  cause  them  to  mislead  the  public.  I  desire  to 
misrepresent  nobody  ;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
state  whatever  can  be  stated,  fairly  and  freely, 
to  set  the  opinions  of  every  one  of  the^e  four 
gentlemen  honestly  and  truly  before  you,  and 
then  possibly  we  shall  be  able  to  form  u  Judg- 
ment of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  certain 
modej  of  conducting  the  canvass,  which  [  have 
observei  in  the  newspjipers  to  have  become  very 
common.  It  has  not  be^n  my  fortune  heretofore 
ii  this  canvass  to  have  the  privilege  of  aldress- 
ing  any  of  my  f^^llow  citizens,  here  or  elsewhere. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  arduous  public  duty  as- 
signed to  me  by  those  in  authority,  and  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  even  ta  attend  a  political 
meeting;  elsewhere  ;  but  I  have  had  my  eye 
U[.on  the  current  of  public  affairs.  1  have  had 
my  ear  open  to  the  echoes  oT  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere;  and  whilst  I  allow  no  one  to  speak 
for  me,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  [<rreat  ap- 
plause,] and  whilst  I  rega  d  no  insinuations 
from  any  quarter,  ["  thai.'s  right,"]  I  likewise 
am  never  afi-aid  to  say  exactly  what  I  think  upon 
public  affaiis.  I  am  no  boy  in  politics,  that  I 
should  be  afraid  to  mak3  a  declaration  of  what 
I  think.  I  am  ro  child  of  yesterday,  that  I  should 
be  frightened  by  popular  clamor  out  of  telling 
my  constituents  what  I  know  to  be  for  their 
good.  I  am  not  eaten  up  by  any  personal  ambi- 
tioa  that  would  lead  me  to  hide,  in  any  pr.rticu- 
!ar,  any  opinion  of  mine.  [Great  applause.]  I 
have  met  the  clamor  of  Democrats,  in  their 
highest  rage,  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives, 
when  t  dared  to  do  what  other  men  did  not 
choose  to  do  [vociferous  cheering,]  and  I  am 
not  afraid,  bef  >re  you  my  constituents,  to  avow 
that  act,  and  to  say  that,  were  it  to  go  over 
again,  I  would  repeat  it.  [Renewed  cheering.} 
I  am  not  af  aid  here,  this  evening,  bef>re  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Baltimore,  to  say  that  I  do 
not  hesj^^te  now  to  proclaim  before  you  all  my 
oj  inions  with  raference  to  this  pending  con- 
t  oversy.  If  it  is  supposed  that  any  amount  of 
intimidation,  or  threat,  or  in  iau  itiou,  can  make 
ma  say  that  I  am  willing  to  make  ani/  combina- 
tion with  a  Demjcrat,  to  aid  a  Democrat  to  his 
ele-^tion,  I  lell  them  tbey  mistake  the  man, 
[Great  applause.]  I  will  do  everythiag  (hat  w 
honorable  to  elect  Johx  Bell  ;  I  will  do  nothing 
f)  prevent  the  defeat  of  a  Democrat  by  arii/lody. 
[Renewed  applause]  Aid  the  Democrats ! 
[laughter]  —  so  courteous  —  so  forbeariug — so 
respectful — so  considerate  of  the '•  Ktiow-Noth- 
ing"  party  !  [laughter]— so  ready  to  coalesce 
with  "  the  enemies  of  ci/il  and  rdligioas  liber- 
ty !  "  [laufihter] — so  ready  to  shake  hands  with 
"bloody  midnight  assas-ina  I  "  [laughter] — so 
content  to  accept  our  votes ;  so  uuwill.ug  to  re- 
ciprocate the  compliment,  as  in  the  great  con- 
test of  Fall'-r,  Banks,  and  Richardson,  [ap- 
plause]— so  truthful  in  their  representations  of 
my  position  in  that  greai  controversy,  and  so 
considerate  in  their  expressions  of  opinion 
touching  my   conduct  in  the    lost  great  con- 


troveraj !  Of  course,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian man,  and  I  ought  to  coalesce  wi4h  tVem! 
[Laughter.]  No;  thej  may  get  alorg  as  they 
can.  I  see,  gentlemen,  and  you  see,  every- 
where in  the  newspapers  "the  wing"  of  the 
Democratic  party  led  by  Mr.  Breckimidge,  and 
"  the  wing"  of  the  Demoeratic  party  led  by  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  but  there  is  no  "  body  "  of  it  spoken 
of  anywhere.  These  "  wings  •'  are  good  for 
fiight,  but  poor  for  battle.  The  claws  are  not 
there.  The  beak  is  not  there.  They  are  power- 
less— the  shadow  of  what  they  were.  Now,  this 
great  Caesar,  in  its  most  miserable  estafe,  sha- 
king with  its  last  ague,  cries  out, 

" lilte  a  sick  girl, 

Give  me  some  driuk,  Tiiinius  1 " 
[laughter ;]  but,  I  take  it,  there  will  be  some  one 
else  who  will  minister  to  its  thirst  in  its   d^ing 
hour  than  myself  or  my  political  friends. 

But,  gentlemen — to  come  back  to  plain  mat- 
ters— let  us  consider  calmly  the  condition  in 
•which  we  are.  Unfortunately,  the  great  body  of 
the  Opposition  to  the  Democratic  party,  which 
concurs  in  every  principle  that  I  have  stated  to 
you,  which  is  in  favor  of  every  measure  that  1 
have  indicated  as  necessary  for  the  public  weal, 
the  representatives  of  which  have  struggled 
through  long  months  in  Congress,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these 
things,  have  stood  together  in  exposing  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Administration — and  in  rebuking 
its  high  functionaries  by  votes  of  the  House- 
that  great  body  of  the  Opposition,  representing 
the  great  body  of  the  once  powerful  and  domi- 
nant Whig  party,  is  divided,  like  the  Democratic 
party,  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  this  is  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  times.  Whose  fault  is  this  ?  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  Whose  misfortune? 
That  of  all  of  us.  There  are  those  who  seek  to 
■widen  this  division.  There  are  others  who  know 
that  7)0  Opposition  Administration  can  be  power- 
ful, enduring,  and  national,  unless  it  combines 
both  these  elements  in  its  support.  If  Jlr.  Lin- 
coln shall  be  President,  how  can  he  carry  on  the 
Government  without  the  support  of  the  Opposi- 
tion Representatives  from  the  South,  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  lower  House  ?  If  John  Bell  shall 
be  President,  how  can  he  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment with  only  twenty-three  members  in  the 
House  and  with  two  Senators  to  support  him? 

Agreeing  upon  every  measure  of  public  policy, 
agreeing  upon  almost  every  vote  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  pass  in  either  House,  touching 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  how  will  it  be 
possible  for  either  of  these  gentlemen  to  carry 
on  the  Administration,  with  the  friends  of  the 
great  measures  that  they  both  must  advocate,  to 
which  both  are  committed,  in  virtue  of  having 
been  Old  Whigs,  as  well  as  in  virtue  of  their 
present  avowals,  divided  amongst  themselves  ? 
Will  anybody  tell  me  ? 

I  say,  then,  if  there  is  one  thing  to  be  strug- 
gled for,  more  than  another,  it  is  the  obliteration 
of  the  lines  of  demarcation ;  it  is  the  bringing 
together  men  who  think  alike  upon  the  great 
public  interests  of  the  country ;  it  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  push  into  the  background,  to  silence 
forever,  to  put  out  of  men's  view,  and  (if  God 


will  only  allow  it)  out  of  men's  thoughts,  the 
only  element  of  distraction  of  a  national  or  party 
character,  which  prevents  the  organization  of  a 
great  and  powerful  party,  which  can  hold  the 
Government  for  a  generation,  if  only  the  present 
causes  of  division  can  ever  be  gotten  rid  of. 

There  are  those  who  wish  to  widen  the  divis- 
ion. My  sense  of  public  duty  requires  me,  first 
of  all,  to  see  how  wide  it  is — whether  it  be  a 
division  of  principle,  too  wide  to  be  bridged  ;  or 
a  division  occasioned  by  temporary  passions,  and 
susceptible  of  adjustment,  consistently  with  the 
honor  and  interest  of  every  section.  And  if  so, 
then  I  am  for  that  party  really  of  the  Union  and 
of  the  Constitution — a  party  united  and  power- 
ful over  the  whole  Republic — devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country — which  will  inflict 
wrong  or  insult  on  the  sentiments,  the  feelings, 
the  rights,  the  interests,  of  none.  And  I  say, 
that  now,  instead  of  attempting  to  excite  the 
passions,  arouse  the  hostility,  and  cast  violent 
imputations  upon  one  great  portio»of  the  Oppo- 
sition now  struggling  against  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  North,  It  would  be  wiser  not  to  mis- 
lead the  people  too  far,  because  there  may  be 
contingences  in  which  to  have  misled  them  may 
be  dangerous.  You  can  easily  arouse  the  pas- 
sions of  men;  but  when  their  passions  are 
aroused,  it  is  very  difficult  to  calm  them.  You 
can  easily  excite  the  fears  of  men;  but  when 
their  fears  are  excited,  they  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  calm  conduct.  You  can  very  easily  lash 
them  into  a  fury,  but  then  you  cannot  control 
them.  The  representations  as  to  the  course  of 
the  canvass  in  certain  portions  of  the  United 
States  do,  in  my  judgment,  in  certain  contin- 
gencies which  are  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, at  least  as  the  end  of  this  political  con- 
test, tend  to  create  a  state  of  feeling  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  which  may  prove  beyond  the  control  of 
those  who  have  lashed  it  into  fury.  To  you,  my 
fellow  citizens,  to  whom  I  am  responsible  for  my 
public  conduct,  and  to  whom  I  am  bound  to  tell 
the  whole  truth  touching  the  aff<iir3  of  the  coun- 
try, I  desire  to  say  what  I  think  with  reference 
both  to  the  individuals  and  the  parties  that  are 
struggling  for  the  supremacy. 

Yielding  to  none  in  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  candidate  whom  my  friends  support,  and 
whom  I  shall  support — earnestly,  and  heartily, 
and  resolutely — I  am  determined  here,  as  I  have 
been  resolutely  in  the  House  of  Con^rress,  never 
for  an  instant  to  allow  myself  to  join  in  a  clamor 
which  I  know  to  be  baseless,  which  I  believe 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  dishonest,  and  which  I 
am  convinced  is  dangerous  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country — [applause] — however  certain 
portions  of  the  Opposition  may,  for  local  and 
tem|)orary  purposes,  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
exaggerate  the  points  of  diversity,  to  keep  up 
the  sectional  temper,  to  blacken  their  political 
opponents  with  virulent  abuse,  to  make  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  believe  that  the  North  is  filled 
with  John  Browns,  to  make  them  believe  that 
the  Republicans  are  not  merely  a  political  party, 
differing  from  you  as  the  Democrats  differ  from 
each  other,  but  that  they  are  traitors  to  the  Con- 
stitution, hostile  to  your  interests,  bent  on  ser- 
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vile  insurrection,  endeavoring  to  invade  your 
Stat»  institutions,  and  make  your  families  inse- 
cure and  your  lives  a  torment — tbai  is  a  policy 
to  which  i  will  never  pivo  my  assent,  and  agjainst 
■which  1  have  stnipgled  always.  It  is  a  misrep- 
resentation of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  more  than 
one-half  of  this  country,  against  which  I  feel 
called  upon,  by  ray  highest  duty  here  before  you 
this  night,  face  to  face,  as  I  did  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  when  responding  to  the  imper- 
tinent resolutions  of  the  Maryland  Legislature, 
[great  applause,]  to  declare  that  they  who  at- 
tempt to  excite  these  passions  are  doing  it  for 
no  patriotic  purposes.  They  are  doing  it  to  fa- 
cilitate a  party  triumph.  They  are  doing  it  to 
blacken  and  render  hateful  their  fellow  citizens 
•in  the  ejes  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  that  element  of  dis- 
union which  exists  at  the  South,  and  which  re- 
joices in  having  the  chorus  of  "  disunion  if  Lin- 
coln is  elected  "  rung  all  over  the  South,  because, 
if  the  contingency  should  occur,  they  can  appeal 
to  men's  pride  and  their  consistency  to  precipi- 
tate them  into  a  revolution. 

Now,  I  say  that  these  representations  are  »iis- 
representations  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
North.  What  is  the  great  point  of  diversity  ?  In 
Congress,  after  the  election  of  Speaker,  there  was 
scarcely  a  whisper  about  "John  Brown."  He  had 
served  his  purpose,  and  was  dropped.  There  was 
scarcely  a  whisper  about  "  disunion."  It  would 
serve  no  purpose.  On  the  other  side,  the  talk 
among  the  men  of  the  Opposition,  from  the.  South 
as  well  as  from  the  North,  was  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Government,  of  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
of  the  anxiety  of  getting  somebody  who  could 
accomplish  that  change.  Xow,  the  tone  seems  to 
be  different.  What  are  the  opinions  which  pre- 
vent their  acting  together?  Not  that  a  man's 
opinions  are  at  all  the  criteria  by  which  we  are  to 
be  guided  in  voting  for  him,  or  refusing  to  vote  for 
him.  If  that  were  the  case,  we  never  could  elect 
a  President,  because  there  is  no  one  with  whom 
Tve  concur  in  every  particular.  We  must  guide 
ourselves  according  to  the  policy  we  know  they 
are  going  to  pursue  ;  and  allow  their  abstract 
opinions  to  remain  abstract  opinions,  unless  they 
are  called  into  active  practice,  and  are  matters 
directly  in  issue.  I  say  that,  at  this  moment,  ac- 
cording to  the  avowal  of  every  party,  not  Demo- 
cratic— mark  the  limitation — according  to  the 
avowa,!  of  every  party,  excepting  the  two  wings 
of  the  Democratic  party,  the  slavery  question 
IS  AUSOLCTELY  SETTLED,  if  the  Dcmocrac}'  will  let 
it  alone.  In  the  Unguage  of  Mr.  Webster,  "Th«iP 
is  not  a  foot  of  territory  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  the  condition  of  which,  as 
slave  or  free,  is  not  now  irrevocably  settled  by 
Eome  law;"  and  if  that  be  the  case,  there  are 
some  misrepresentations  afloat  which  require  to 
be  corrected. 

First,  gentlemen,  what  are  the  opinions  of  the 
opposing  candidates — Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Lincoln — upon  this  great  question? 
Fortunately,  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the 
Address  of  the  Union  Party,  my  personal  and  po- 
litical friend,  Mr.  Boteler,  of  Virginia,  than  whom 
there  is  no  sounder  Whig,  no  more  chivalrous 


gentleman,  no  more  earnest  friend  of  John  Bell, 
no  more  pertinacious,  undying  enemy  of  the 
Democratic  party  existing,  [applause,]  has  in 
one  portion  of  that  admirable  address  used  these 
words  :  "  The  more  conservative  portion  of  the 
Republican  party  have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  in  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  right  to 
carry  slaves  from  one  Slate  to  another."  That 
indicates  that  the  whole  of  that  wide  field  is  cov- 
ered and  out  of  controversy.  You  are  safe,  then, 
at  home.  You  are  safe  in  carrying,  if  you  choose 
to  carry,  your  slaves  to  Mississippi,  to  sell  them. 
You  are  safe  from  the  example  of  freedom  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  open  at  all.  When  he  said  they  had  "  ac- 
quiesced in  the  fugitive  slave  law,"  he  did  not 
state  it  strongly  enough,  because  the  statements 
are,  from  Mr.  Corwin  last  winter  in  the  House, 
and  others,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  included,  that  it 
must  be  executed,  "  not  grudgingly,  but  fully 
and  honestly."  [Applause.]  Does  anybody  take 
the  trouble  to  repeat  these  sentiments  when  talk- 
ing about  politics  before  the  people  of  Maryland? 
Then  my  friend  Mr.  Boteler  proceeds  in  another 
sentence  to  say  this  : 

"  At  this  moment  no  one  will  question  the  correctness  of 
the  statomeiit  tliat  there  is  not  a  foot  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  condition  of  which  in  reference  to  slavery 
is  not  already  fixed  by  law,  and  there  is  no  place  within  the 
Federal  domain  upon  which  the  .abstract  theories  of  the  ex- 
tremists of  either  section,  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  sla- 
very from  the  Territories  or  its  introduction  into  them,  can 
bo  practically  applied." 

That  is  what  I  have  been  saying  before  you, 
people  of  the  fourth  Congressional  district,  for 
five  long  years,  and  there  is  no  question  now  open 
except  such  as  the  Democrats  may  see  fit  to  open, 
that  the  way  to  settle  the  slavery  question  is  to 
be  silent  on  it ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
it  is  with  me  a  matter  of  profound  regret,  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Boteler  in  the  residue  of  that  document 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  responsibilities  for  the  opening  of 
the  question,  and  to  lay  it  perhaps  at  certain  doors 
where  it  was  not  altogether  justly  due.  But 
taking  this  starting  point,  that  it  is  a  question  of 
abstractions,  that  there  is  no  Territory  to  which 
mere  theories  are  required  to  be  applied,  does 
not  that  at  once  end  the  whole  matter?  Is  it 
not  of  itself  an  absolute  confession  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  imputation  upon  the  people  of 
the  North  in  general,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
fear  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  succeeding  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Bell,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  by  reason  of  anything  these 
gentlemen  may  do  if  they  happen  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  Government?  Is  not  that  distinctly 
the  confession  of  that  statement,  that  in  reference 
to  the  substantial  questions  I  have  indicated 
there  is  an  absolute  concurrence,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  others  in  the  Territories  they  are 
questions  of  abstractions  ?  I  could  not  have  my 
own  opinion  more  felicitously,  more  accurately, 
or  from  a  more  authoritative  source,  stated  for 
the  information  of  my  constituents  and  of  the 
country. 

Now,  what  are  the  individual  opinions  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  before  the  country  for  the 


votes  of  the  people?  First,  for  Mr.  Breckinridge. 
We  all  know  that  he  is  the  seceding  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party.  We  all  know  that  his 
friends  seceded  because  of  an  inability  to  agree 
upon  the  slavery  question.  We  find  him  and  Mr. 
Douglas  equally  the  victims  of  that  element  of 
distraction  with  which  they  first  broke  up  the 
Whig  party,  then  severed  and  broke  up  the  Amer- 
ican party,  and  to  which  they  have  themselves 
by  a  righteous  judgment  at  last  fallen  victims. 
[Applause.]  What  are  Mr.  Breckinridge's  opin- 
ions? The  most  extreme,  untenable,  and  dan- 
gerous of  all ;  yet  people,  half  of  them,  are  afraid 
to  controvert  them.  He  maintains  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  itself  carries  slavery  into  all  the  Ter- 
ritories ;  that  under  it  any  individual  has  aright 
to  carry  his  slave  there  without  any  law ;  and  that 
laws  must  be  passed  by  Congress,  as  they  may 
become  needful,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge is,  that  there  will  be  a  perpetual  struggle 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  persons 
who  desire  to  carry  negroes  into  the  Territories, 
and  do  not  wish  to  do  so  until  they  are  protected 
by  law,  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  by  Congress 
to  protect  them  there.  There  is  not  the  remotest 
probability  that  such  a  law  can  ever  be  passpd 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  its  very  statement,  an  element  of  perpet- 
ual discord,  of  perpetual  strife,  of  perpetual  alien- 
ation, perpetually  tending  to  widen  still  further 
apart  the  two  portions  of  the  Union,  until  possi- 
bly on  some  great  day  a  dissolution  may  follow, 
in  the  heated  state  of  the  public  mind  under  some 
casualty  of  the  moment. 

What  are  Mr.  Douglas's  opinions?  Tbey  have 
been  variously  stated  by  himself  in  his  wide  cir- 
cuit through  the  country  ;  yet  I  take  it  that,  for 
this  purpose,  there  cannot  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  describing  them  with  accuracy.  I  desire  to 
do  him  no  injustice ;  I  desire  to  do  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge no  injustice.  I  merely  wish  to  inform 
my  constituents  what  are  tbe  things  which  poli- 
ticians try  to  conceal.  Mr.  Douglas  has  shown, 
with  great  emphasis  and  great  point  latterly,  in 
a  speech,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  carry 
slavery  into  the  Territories.  Of  coarse,  it  would 
be  beyond  the  control  of  the  people  of  a  Terri- 
tory, exactly  as  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
applicable  to  a  State  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
people  of  the  State;  but  Mr.  Douglas's  opinion 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  have  them- 
eelves  the  absolute  right  to  introduce  and  allow 
slavery  if  they  see  fit,  or  to  prohibit  and  exclude 
it  if  they  see  fit.  Whether  they  have  this  power, 
by  reason  of  some  inherent  right,  or  by  reason 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territo- 
ries, his  language  is  doubtful;  sometimes  he 
seems  to  say  one  thing,  and  sometimes  the  other. 
At  any  rate,  he  contends  that  they  may  pass  what 
law  they  please  in  reference  to  slavery,  and 
may  make  their  domestic  institutions  to  suit 
themselves. 

The  great  struggle  in  the  Democratic  party, 
and  that  on  which  it  has  gone  to  pieces  in  the 
great  storm,  is,  which  of  these  two  opinions  is 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  tbe  party.  Now,  whilst 
I  am  very  unwilling  to  undertake  to  decide  ques- 


tions of  party  history  or  of  party  law  for  the 
Democrats,  I  rather  fear  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Douglas,  has  the  better  of  his  antagonist  as  a 
question  of  political  history.  I  rather  fear  that 
he  is  not  merely  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  that  he  likewise  is  the 
representative  of  the  regular  Democratic  opinion. 
I  rather  think  that  if  there  has  been  a  change, 
the  change  hag  been  from  him,  and  not  by  him 
from  his  companions.  I  rather  think  that  in  his 
great  speech  in  the  Senate  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  session  he  arranged  an  amount  of  au- 
thority which  ought  to  have  satisfied,  or  at  least 
tended  strongly  to  satisfy  my  mind,  and  prob- 
ably satisfied  a  good  many  others,  that  under  the 
ambiguous  phrase  "  non-intervention "  was 
couched  the  very  dogma  that  he  himself  pro- 
claimed. And  certainly  it  looked  as  if  he  rather 
j  had  his  enemies  on  the  hip  when  he  quoted  the 
i  la;  guage  of  the  Kansas-Neb-aska  act,  '•  it  being 
I  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory,  nor  to  ex- 
clude it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  regulate  their  domestic  institu- 
tions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. "  I  take  itlhatthese 
words  will  scarcely  bear  any  other  interpretation 
than  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  before  they 
become  a  State,  have  a  right,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  gentlemen  who  drew  and  passed 
that  act,  to  introduce  or  exclude  slavery.  I 
rather  think  that  he  had  the  '•  old  public  func- 
tiona  y  "  on  the  hip  when  he  went  further,  and 
quoted  from  his  letter  of  185G,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  the  people  of 
a  State,  had  a  right  to  regulate  the  question  of 
slavery  f  ^r  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  between  those  two 
divisions  of  the  Democratic  party,  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  cast  any  more  confusion  into  their  midst 
than  is  the'e  now.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  know 
how  they  will  ever  be  able  to  solve  the  great 
problem  as  to  what  are  their  opinions,  unless  they 
shall  bring  an  action  in  the  United  States  court 
on  a  wager,  and  carry  it  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  have  it  there  decided.  [Laughter.]  Or  if  the 
spoils  should  ever  be  divided  again,  there  should 
be  a  suit  brought  in  equity,  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  portions  is  the  real  seceder,  and  which  ia 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  property.  [Laughter.] 
That  is  a  problem  that  I  do  not  mean  to  touch  ; 
it  is  a  controversy  in  which  1  have  no  interest; 
the  further  and  bitterer  it  is  waged,  the  better 
probably  for  the  country,  lint  there  is  at  least 
«l|ie  good  and  patriotic  thing  that  Judge  Douglas 
has  done  n  his  life.  Having  lent  himself  to  the 
extreme  Southern  portion  of  his  party,  to  do  their 
work,  when  his  turn  came  they  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  him;  they  thoU;rrht  they  had  been 
dealing  with  a  tool,  and  they  found  they  had 
been  dealing  with  a  master,  and  they  determined 
10  break  him;  and  he  reciprocated  the  conijiU- 
ment  by  breaking  up  the  Democratic  party.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

There  is  another  good  thing  that  he  baa  done. 
The  doctrine  of  Mr.  iJreckinridge  to  which  I  have 
referred,  it  is  claimed,  rests  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case ;  al- 


though  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  nro;nod  that 
case,  said  thnt  ronlly  tho  Supreme  Court  norer 
passed  upon  any  such  question;  and  it  is  dilU- 
cult  for  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  the 
''  legal  points  really  involved  in  the  record  before 
the  court  to  surmise  how  it  was  po?sihie  for 
them  even  to  have  gotten  at  it;  yet  this  tlieory, 
bolstered  up  by  the  perpetual  assertions  of  polit- 
ical men,  has  been  adopted  by  the  great  body  of 
the  Democratic  party  nt  the  South,  and  some  of 
our  friends  are  gradually  gliding  into  it,  until  1 
suppose  it  will  come  after  a  while  to  be  a  great 
piece  of  treason  to  the  South,  a  great  invasion 
of  Southern  rights,  something  dangerous  to  her 
internal  condition,  to  venture  to  moot  a  quest  on 
which  is  only  ten  years  old.  and  to  say  that  you 
do  not  believe  in  any  such  legal  absurdity  as  that 
the  Constitution  (which  says  nothing  about  sla- 
very in  the  Territories)  has  extended  it  to  the 
Territories — an  opinion  as  absurd  as  that  Con- 
gress cannot  establish  slavery  in  a  Territory  if  it 
see  fit.. 

The  Democratic  party  has  lived  upon  its  boast- 
ed orthodoxy  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has 
been  "out  at  the  elbows  "  in  everything  else  ;  its 
reputation  is  all  gone,  for  everything  except  im- 
pudence and  audacity  ;  but  by  holding  itself  out 
as  the  special  protector  of  Southern  institutions, 
it  has  been  enabled  to  stand  upon  its  legs.  It 
has  asserted  its  own  exclusive  orthodoxy,  always 
putting  up  the  most  extreme  and  untenable  pre- 
tensions, and  always  smearing  everybody  else  over 
with  the  brush  of  abolitionism,  who  did  not  see 
fit  to  agree  with  it.  Did  anybody  happen  to  quote 
the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  or  the 
nice  family  quarrel  between  the  Hards  and  Softs 
of  New  York,  or  any  other  of  the  wranglings  and 
diversities  in  the  free  States,  over  this  "  hard 
doctrine  and  difficult  to  be  received  "  by  North- 
ern men,  he  was  told,  "  You  must  not  pretend  to 
discuss  differences  in  the  Democratic  party ;  it 
is  one  and  indivisible."  [Laughter.]  But  Judge 
Douglas  has  done  this  patriotic  service :  he  has 
carried  from  Maryland  to  Louisiana,  through  ev- 
ery slave  State,  the  elements  of  division  upon 
that  new  dogma;  and  when  it  is  attempted  to 
assail  others  for  expressing  their  opinions  on  the 
slavery  question,  who  avow  that  they  hold,  as  I 
avow  that  I  hold,  all  the  opinions  of  Henry  Clay, 
[applause] — a  little  out  of  fashion  in  divers  pa^-- 
ticulars  in  this  day,  but  I  am  getting  to  be  old- 
fashioned — they  cannot  turn  and  say,  "You  are 
an  abolitionist,  and  the  united  Democratic  party 
is  the  only  one  that  is  faithful  to  the  South;" 
because,  in  every  neighborhood,  in  every  town, 
in  every  parish,  in  every  county,  rise  up  the 
friends  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  say,  "  The 
Constitution  does  not  carry  slavery  into  the  Ter- 
ritories, but  the  people  have  a  right  to  exclude 
it  if  they  choose."  [Api)lause.]  It  is  no  longer 
treason  to  say  that,  for  their  own  men  say  it ; 
and  now,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the 
Breckinridge  men  are  on  their  knees  to  the  Doug- 
las men,  and  say,  "  Oh,  don't  divide,  and  give  the 
State  to  Bell."  [Laughter.]  The  Governor  of  tho 
State,  holding  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  the 
man  who  must  call  out  the  Virginia  militia  "  to 
arrest  the  march  of  United  States  troops,  iu  case 


of  a  rebellion  further  South,"  is  tainted  with  the 
heresy  of  Douglasism.  [Tiaughtor.]  They  have 
ceased  to  be  powerful  ;  they  have  ceased  to  be 
dangerous ;  there  is  again  freedom  of  opinion  ; 
men  can  speak  above  their  breath  ;  men  can  read 
history,  and  repeat  it,  without  the  fear  of  being 
tarrp<l  and  feathered,  in  any  neighborhood  in  the 
South.  [Applause.]  If  Mr.  Douglas  shall  never 
do  anything  more  than  that,  if  he  .shall  fail  to  be 
elevated  at  any  future  period  to  that  glittering 
height  which  is  the  object  of  his  ambition,  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  future  generations  will  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having,  in  the  course  of 
the  internecine  struggles  of  the  Dt^mocratic  par- 
ty, and  perhaps  without  meaning  it,  but  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  been  instrumental  in  re- 
storing free  speech,  frpe  opinion,  and  a  right  to 
think  as  the  fathers  thought  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  though  he  does  not 
happen  to  think  with  them.  [Applause.] 

Now,  what  are  Mr.  Bell's  opinions  on  these 
subjects?  He  avows,  like  an  honest  man,  his 
opinions,  and  they  substantially  concur  as  a  mat- 
ter of  abstract  opinion  with  those  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge. That  is,  he  thinks  that,  withoiU  a  law 
of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  there  is  a 
right  to  take  slaves  into  the  Territories  ;  but  he 
differs  from  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  this:  that  he 
has  been  nominated  by  a  party  calling  itself  the 
Constitutional  Union  pirty,  and  that  party  pro- 
claims itself,  in  its  address  from  which  I  have 
read  to  you,  an  enemy  of  slavery  agitation,  in 
favor  of  things  remaining  as  they  are,  opposed 
to  any  further  legislation,  for  the  doctrine  that  I 
have  so  often  inculcated  in  your  hearing,  of  si- 
lence upon  the  segro  question.  Let  it  die  the 
death ;  let  the  Territories  remain  as  they  are ; 
let  there  be  no  effort  to  change  their  condition, 
and  there  can  be  no  controversy.  That  is  a  po- 
sition which  a  gentleman  holding  any  abstract 
opinion  whatever  may  very  well  come  up  to,  and 
that  is  the  opinion  which  the  brief  and  pointed 
platform  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party  as- 
signs to  both  its  candidates,  wholly  independent 
of  what  their  individual  opinions  may  be.  They 
are  what  Mr.  Bolder  in  his  address  most  appro- 
priately terms  mere  abstractions,  abstract  opin- 
ions that  are  not  required  to  be  acted  on  at  this 
time,  and  can  only  be  called  into  living  existence 
by  an  attempt  to  put  them  i  ^  practice,  and  change 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Territories ;  and  if 
I  understand  the  opinion  of  all  the  gentlemen 
who,  with  myself,  advocate  the  election  of  Mr. 
BfiLL,  it  is,  that  he  may  silence  that  controversy, 
and  not  reopen  it;  leave  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  attempt  to  vary  them.  If  that  be  not  the 
view  wi'h  which  he  was  nominated,  if  that  be 
not  the  purpose  of  his  friends,  then  it  will  be  the 
most  pitiable  farce,  and  I  should  be  the  last  m&n 
in  the  world  to  ask  any  one  here  to  vote  for  John 
BsLL  as  a  person  who  was  going  to  quiet  the  sla- 
very question.  It  cannot  be  quieted,  as  long  as 
there  is  an  effort  to  change  anything,  for  that 
raises  the  question.  When  anybody  proposaa 
that  anything  in  the  Territories,  no  matter  what 
it  may  be,  no  matter  for  whom  it  siay  operate, 
or  against  whom  it  may  operate,  should  be  oth- 
erwise tUan  it  is,  that  instant  he  opens  .tlifl,caa^. 
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troversy ;  and  when  the  controversy  is  opened, 
no  one  knows  where  Oi*  how  it  will  be  ended. 

Next,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Everett.  He  holds, 
or  did  hold  in  former  days,  opinions  upon  exactly 
the  other  extreme.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Fill- 
more was  impeached  of  Abolitionism,  because, 
at  a  former  time,  when  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
he  had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  that,  because  men  knew  what  his 
policy  would  be,  the  people  elected  him  Vice 
President ;  and  all  the  people  rose  up  to  do  him 
honor  when  he  passed  out  from  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  high  office.  That  is  only  an- 
other illustration  of  how  false  a  guide  mere  ab- 
stract constitutional  opinions  are,  when  you  are 
selecting  a  President.  The  question  is,  never 
what  he  may  think  as  a  question  of  law,  but 
what  he  will  do  as  an  administrator  of  the  law. 
[Applause.].  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking 
example  of  that  than  in  the  case  of  .Mr.  Everett, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished,  patriotic,  conserv- 
ative, and  moderate  men  in  the  United  States, 
perfectly  orthodox  in  hia  old  Whig  policy  and 
principles,  having  filled  some  of  the  high  stations 
of  the  natiou,  and  now  not,  perhaps,  without  a 
prospect  of  filling  the  highest  itself.  That  gen- 
tleman was  sent  many  years  ago,  I  think  by 
General  Harrison,  as  Minister  to  England.  It 
appeared,  as  well  as  I  remember  the  circum- 
stances, that  he  had  previously  been  a  candidate 
for  some  office  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  he 
had  questions  thrust  at  him,  to  which,  in  the 
heat  of  the  canvass,  he  responded,  and  it  seemed 
that  he  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade  between  the  Slates,  of  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  against  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States.  Now-a-days,  people  would  open 
their  eyes  with  horror  at  the  mere  mention  of 
opinions  like  these ;  and  in  that  day  they  wanted 
to  injure  that  great  and  distinguished  man  be- 
cause he  entertained  these  opinions,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Georgia  Legislature  was  invoked  be- 
cause Mr.  Berrien  had  voted  for  his  confirma  ion. 
Now,  Edward  Eyeuett  is  the  candidate  of  the 
Constitutional  Union  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  agitation  on  the  slavery  question,  [ap- 
plause,] and  in  my  judgment  they  could  have 
got  no  fitter  candidate  in  the  United  States. 
[Great  applause.] 

I  say  that  a  man's  abstract  opinions  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  his  discharge  of  the  high 
functions  of  either  President  or  Vice  President ; 
and  when  they  are  invoked  by  political  parti- 
sans, they  are  invoked  to  distract  the  timid,  to 
divide  their  opponents,  to  draw  off  votes,  to  en- 
able themselves  to  elect  some  person  of  less  po- 
sition, without  expressed  opinions,  by  the  preju- 
dices that  they  excite,  by  quotations  of  antiqua- 
ted opinions,  or  opinions  intended  for  another 
era,  applicable  to  a  ditierent  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, having  no  relation  to  those  things 
that  are  now  to  be  done,  and  therefore  imperti- 
nences, BO  far  as  the  political  canvass  is  concern- 
ed. Are  we  to  be  prevented  from  voting  for  Mr. 
Everett,  because  some  Democratic  orator  down 
in  tb«  Blaveholding  counties  may  rake  up  that 


question  and  the  response,  and  say,  "  you  are 
voting  for  an  Abolitionist?"  I  have  seen  the 
day  when  men  who  were  Whigs  were  fools 
enough  to  be  frightened  at  that  howl.  I  take  it 
that  now  they  have  learned  that  it  is  merely  a* 
howl,  and  nothing  else,  and  they  treat  it  accord- 
ingly.    [Applause.] 

Both  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Bell,  by  virtue  of 
the  simple  declaration  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Un  on,  a:;d  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  have  pledged  themselves  to 
silence,  to  quiet,  to  leaving  things  as  they  are, 
to  the  faithful  and  honest  execution  of  every 
law,  and  from  such  men  in  these  days  that  is 
ample.  It  is  impossible  to  go  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  any  man  who  has  filled  public  station  in 
this  country  for  twenty  years,  and  not  find  that 
in  the  sharp  struggles  of  parties  here  he  has  ut- 
tered an  obnoxious  sentiment,  that  there  he  has 
been  guilty  of  an  imprudent  or  uapopul^r  vote, 
f^at  here  he  has  aiswered  a  question  thrust  at  • 
him  in  the  heat  of  a  canvass,  which,  pushed  to 
its  logical  consequences,  would  involve  a  great 
error.  If  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  misled  by 
iha'  style  of  canvassing,  )ou  will  strip  the  coun- 
try cf  the  services  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  its 
best  men,  confine  it  to  people  who  have  been  so 
insignificant  that  they  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  make  a  declaration  upon  any  great  con- 
troverted question  ;  who  have  all  the  time  been 
sku  king  along,  endeavoring  to  get  upon  the 
popular  side  for  the  time  being,  eschewing  pen, 
ink,  paper,  and  printing,  as  if  they  were  the  in- 
ventions of  Mephistophiles,  and  trusting  by 
their  very  iusignificanoe  to  worm  themselves 
up  into  high  station,  as  I  have  s^en  divers  in 
thesrf  latter  days,  even  t  •  the  Presidential  chair. 
It  is  this  sheer  cawardice,  this  tVar  to  take  gen- 
tlemen upon  their  course  and  conduct,  and  not 
upon  their  expresiions  and  their  abstract  opin- 
ions, that  has  driven  great  men  from  the  Presi- 
dential chair.  It  is  because  gentlemen  are  afraid 
of  being  turned  out  of  Congress,  are  afraid 
of  going  before  their  consiitufnts,  and  being 
hissed  for  making  the  avowal  of  obnoxious  opin- 
ions, that  you  have  weak  men  in  p  jblic  life,  and 
the  race  of  great  men  has  gone  to  the  grave. 
[Applause.] 

Well,  now,  what  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ?  Ltt  U3  meet  the  question  right  in  the 
eye :  What  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  be- 
cause there  are  certain  parlies  in  this  country  who 
say  that  if  he  is  elected  they  will  dissolve  the 
Union.  I  do  not  assert  that  all  Mr.  Breckinridge's 
friends  say  so.  I  believe  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  have  no  such  idea.  I  beli  -ve  that  very 
many  of  them  who  say  so  would  not  at- 
Umpt  it  whf>n  the  time  came.  [Laughter.]  I 
believe  in  the  "  sober  second  thought."  1  be- 
lieve that  the  difficulties  of  the  practical  execu- 
tion, that  horror  at  shedding  fraternal  blood, 
would  make  the  boldest  pause.  I  do  not  f-ar 
the  result.  I  am  conlident  that  Mr.  Breckinridge 
himself  entertains  no  such  policy.  I  am  not 
here  to  misrepresent  any  political  antagonist. 
I  am  not  here  to  sow  dissensions  between  any 
regions  of  the  country.  I  merely  say  that  there  are 
parties  who  declare  that  that  event  will  be  cause 
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for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  that  declara- 
tion on  their  part  is  male  the  pret  xt  of  an 
echo,  from  other  quarters,  that  if  Lincoln  be 
elected,  such  will  be  the  result.  Now,  I  say  that 
will  not  be  the  result,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
will  not  be  tried ;  but  since  it  is  baid  thtit  in 
that  event  they  are  going  to  take  step;  at  least 
to  break  up  the  Confederacy,  let  us  see  upon 
what  ground  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Boteler  says,  in  his  address,  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner,  that  on  the  really  great 
questions,  among  the  conservative  portions  of  the 
Republican  party,  there  is  an  acquiescence  in  what 
we  suppose  to  be  essential  to  our  safely — the 
right  of  slave  trade  between  ihe  States,  the  right 
to  continue  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
What  else  is  open?  Nothing,  literally  nothing, 
excepting  the  mere  condition  of  the  Territories. 
Then,  what  now  is  the  condition  of  the  Territo- 
ries ?  Absolutely  free  in  point  of  fact ;  no  slave 
in  them,  remaining  as  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise — in  spite 
of  that  repeal,  remaining  as  free  from  slavery  as 
if  that  compromise  had  never  been  repealed. 
What  is  there,  then,  to  change  ?  From  the  ex- 
tremest  point  of  view,  nothing.  It  is  only  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories that  we  are  told,  by  the  address  from  the 
National  Commiitee  of  the  Union  party,  that 
there  is  a  controversy  open,  and  as  to  them  it  is 
said  that  the  controversy  is  a  controversy  of  ab- 
stractions. But  it  can  be  stated  stronger  than 
that.  So  far  as  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  friends  go,  the  Territories  are  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  they  want  to  keep  them. 
They  say,  "let  the  subject  alone,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  say ;  if  you  attempt  to  carry  slavery 
there,  we  will  attempt  to  exclude  it ;  if  you  at- 
tempt to  extend  it,  we  will  oppose  the  extension ; 
if  you  attempt  to  plant  slavery  in  territory  which 
we  Ihink  is  now  tree,  we  not  only  will  not  vole 
with  you,  but  we  will  vote  against  you,  and  we 
will  use  the  power  of  the  (jrovernment  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  where  it  is."  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, even  if  ii  was  their  design,  now  to  pro- 
pose the  passage  of  any  law  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  at  all.  The  Territories  are  practically  in 
the  exact  condition  that  they  were  when  Mr.  Clay 
introduced  his  great  compromise  bill,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  peace  until  the  controversy  was 
reopened  by  the  Democrats  in  1854.  The  con- 
dition  of  the  Territories  remains  as  it  was  when 
Mr.  Clay  had  his  bills  passed,  saying  not  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but  resting  on  his 
resolutions.  What  were  his  resolutions?  The 
second  of  the  resolutions  which  Mr.  Clay  brought 
into  the  Senate  on  the  great  occasion  in  1850, 
runs  in  this  wise — 1  pray  you,  gentlemen,  be  not 
shocked,  because  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Clay  held 
some  old-fashioned  notions,  but  this  resolution 
was  the  foundation  of  the  legislation  of  that  day ; 
it  was  attacked  by  the  extreme  Southern  men  in 
the  Senate,  it  was  denounced  as  being  no  com- 
promise at  all ;  but  it  was  the  view  on  which 
great  men,  such  as  Air.  Bt  nton  on  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  on  the  other  side,  con- 
curred for  the  settlement  of  the  Territorial  diffi- 


culties, and  therefore  it  beans  a  historic  signifi- 
cance even  beyond  the  vast  authority  of  the 
name  of  the  man  who  rejiorted  it.  It  runs  in 
this  wise : 

'•  Tliat  as  slavery  docs  not  nxislby  law,  ami  is  not  likely 
to  be  iutroiliicnd  into  any  territory  acquirc-ii  by  the  United 
.•states  from  the  Hi.-imblic  ol  Mexico,  it  is  ino.xiicdic'nt  for 
digress  U>  provide  by  law  oitlior  for  Its  iutroductiou  or  ex- 
clusion frmii  any  [jart  of  said  tfrrilory." 

Silence  upon  the  slavery  question,  leaving  the 
Territory  as  it  was,  and  nothing  more,  was  the 
great  wisdom  of  that  compromise.  [Applause.] 
Here  you  see  what  Mr.  Clay  thought.  He  thought 
slavery  did  not  exist  there,  because  the  laws  of 
Mexico  excluded  it.  The  Missouri  compromise 
of  1820  excluded  it  from  all  the  residue  of  the 
Territory.  It  was  on  that  basis,  coupled  with 
the  unfitness  of  the  country  for  slave  labor  even 
if  the  laws  did  not  exclude  it,  that  Mr.  Webster 
made  the  great  declaration  that  there  was  an  ir- 
repealable  law,  of  one  kind  or  another,  which 
forever  settled  the  condition  as  to  slavery  of  every 
foot  of  territory  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  Abraham  Lincoln  thinks 
is  what  Mr.  Clay  thought  with  reference  to  sla- 
very and  the  condition  of  the  Territory — that  it 
is  free.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  pass  any  law 
upon  the  subject.  He  thinks  it  is  time,  and  so 
do  a  great  many  others  who  bear  Mr.  Clay's 
memory  in  high  esteem — not  with  Mr.  Douglas, 
that  a  bunch  of  squatters,  congregated  under  a 
bush,  can  pass  a  law  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  Territory  for  you  and  me — but  that  the 
great  National  Legislature,  which  under  the 
Constitution  has  the  power  •'  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  Territory," 
has  the  power,  if  it  see  fit,  to  exclude  or  to  ad- 
mit slavery  in  any  Territory,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  statute,  there  is  no  law  to  authorize 
it ;  and  then  slavery  can  no  more  exist  than  a 
man  can  exist  without  air  to  breathe.  Here  is 
the  language  of  Mr.  Clay  upon  that  subject — 
that  it  is  an  evil,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended 
voluntarily : 

'•  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi say  that  he  requires  first  the  exteusion  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  that  ho  is  not  satis- 
fled  with  that,  but  requires,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  a 
positive  provision  for  the  admissioa  of  slavery  south  of  that 
line.  And  now,  sir,  coming  from  a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I 
owe  it  to  myself,  I  owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to 
slate,  that  no  earthly  power  could  induce  mo  to  vote  for  a 
speoilJQ  measure  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  where  it  had 
notbelore  existed,  either  south  or  north  of  that  line.  Coming 
as  I  do  from  a  slave  State,  it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate,  and 
well-matured  determination,  that' no  puwer— no  earthly 
power — shall  compel  m«  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction 
of  slavi-ry,  either  south  or  north  of  th:U  line.  Sir,  while  you 
reproacli,  and  justly  too,  our  British  nncostors  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  institution  upon  the  continent  of  America,  I 
am,  for  one,  unwilling  that  the  posterity  of  the  present  in- 
habitants of  California  and  New  Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for 
doing  just  what  we  reproach  Groat  Rritaiu  for  doing  to  us. 
If  the  citizens  of  those  Territories  choose  to  establish  slavery, 
1  am  f  jr  admitting  them  with  such  provisions  in  their  Con- 
stitution ;  but  then,  it  will  be  their  own  work, and  not  ours, 
and  their  iwsterity  will  liave  to  reproach  them,  and  not  us, 
for  forming  Constitutions  allowin;,'  the  institution  of  slavery 
to  exist  among  them.  These  are  my  views,  sir,  and  I  choose 
to  express  them  ;  and  1  caro  not  how  extensively  and  uni- 
versally they  are  known.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expressed  his  opinion  that  slavery  exists  in  those 
Territories,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  opinion  is  sincerely 
and  honestly  entertained  by  him  ;  and  I  would  say  with 
equal  sincerity  and  honesty,  that  I  beliovo  that  Slai-^ry 
nowhere  exhts  imlhin  any  portion  of  the  IcrrUory  acqwrtd  ly 
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M»  frvm  Mexico.  He  holds  a  directly  contrary  opinion  to 
mine,  as  he  has  a  pt-rlcct  right  to  do  ;  and  we  will  not  quar- 
rel about  that  dillerence  of  opinion." 

-   Then,  again,  touching  the  power: 

«'  The  power  then,  Mr.  President — and  I  extend  it  to  the 
introduction  as  well  as  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
new  Territories — does  exist  with  Congress.  I  think  it  is  a 
powor  adequate  either  to  introduce  or  exclude  slavery.  I 
admit  the  argument  in  both  its  forms  of  application." 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  Henry  Clay,  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
all  the  great  men  of  the  North,  excepting,  pos- 
sibly, a  few  Democrats,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  is,  that  slavery  is  an  evil  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  extend,  and  that  the  power  of 
exclusion  exists,  leaving  open  the  question  of  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  exercising  it.  Now, 
what  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  exer- 
cising it?  The  opinion  is  expressed,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  can  be,  that  since  slavery  does  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  exist  in  the  Territories,  and  since 
they  think  it  can  only  exist  by  affirmative  legis- 
lation, they  have  no  legislation  to  ask,  unless 
legislation  is  asked  on  the  other  side  ;  and  hence 
that  great  declaration  of  Mr.  Sherman,  when  he 
was  candidate  for  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  face  of  the  storm  of  vilifica- 
tion and  abuse  with  which  he  was  assailed  by 
the  Democrats  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
controversy — a  declaration  which  gentlemen  may 
not  be  wilHng  to  repeat,  but  which  it  behooves 
every  man  who  wishes  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
history  of  the  country  to  bear  in  his  mind  and 
ponder — in  substance,  if  not  in  the  words,  was, 
"  I  tell  gentlempn  now  here,  that  there  is  not  one 
subject  of  sectional  controversy  which  can  pos- 
sibly arise,  unless  it  is  thrust  on  us  by  our  op- 
ponents." That  was  said  when  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party  for  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  said  in  the 
face  of  the  Republicans  who  were  voting  for  him. 
It  was  a  sentiment  that  T  knew  he  had  enter- 
tained, ever  since  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  in 
the  House  with  him.  It  might  have  been  thought 
of  some  persons  a  rash  declaration  for  a  man  in 
the  doubtful  and  ticklish  condition  of  a  candidate 
for  Speaker,  within  three  or  four  votes  of  an 
election,  and  therefore  the  more  manly,  and  also 
the  more  significant.  It  was  received  in  silence 
by  his  party,  and  he  received  again  and  again 
their  voles  for  that  position. 

Does  that  look  like  reopening  the  slavery  ques- 
tion? Everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
the  history  of  the  country  must  know,  that  from 
the  first  day  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise down  to  this  time,  whatever  of  excite- 
ment there  has  been  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  North,  however  much  of  exaggerated 
sentiment  there  may  have  been  uttered,  however 
furious  the  onslaughts  of  their  newspapers  and 
speakers  on  the  South  and  its  institutions — never 
more  violent,  never  more  excited,  never  more 
outrageous  than  the  retorts  and  retaliations  of 
Southern  Democrats  upon  them — judging  by  the 
record,  (the  only  way  to  judge  of  the  purposes 
of  political  parties,)  there  never  has  been  an  act 
attempted  that  looked  beyond  reinstating  things 
as  they  were  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.     There    were    measures    which    I 


thought  were  unwise  ;  there  were  some  which  I 
thought  were  imprudent;  they  were  all,  I 
thought,  unnecessary,  because  I  knew  they 
never  could  become  laws,  even  if  ill  results 
would  not  have  followed  from  them,  if  they  had 
become  laws  ;  because  the  fixed  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  prevented  their  enactment; 
but  the  scope  of  these  proposed  laws  was  con- 
fined to  the  reinstatement  of  things  as  they  were 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
The  controversy  has  raged  about  the  Territory 
of  Kansas.  The  struggle  has  been  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration,  in  Democratic  hands,  to 
force  slavery  into  it,  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Northern  people  has  been  to  prevent  sla- 
very from  being  forced  into  Kansas.  Nobody  can 
doubt  that  that  is  an  extension  of  slavery.  Nobody 
can  doubt  that  that  is  carrying  slavery  where  it 
has  not  heretofore  existed.  Nobody  can  doubt, 
therefore,  that  it  is  within  the  position  that  lead- 
ing Northern  gentlemen,  Mr.  Lincoln  among 
them,  take  with  reference  to  slavery,  and  espe- 
cially the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bates,  that  they  are  opposed  to  its  exten- 
sion, to  its  going  where  it  is  not  now,  and  that 
is  all. 

I  happen  to  have  been  a  party  to  all  this  con- 
troversy, sometimes  voting  in  a  manner  that  did 
not  satisfy  some  of  my  friends,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  voting  in  a  manner  that  did  not  alto- 
gether satisfy  me  on  cooler  reflection,  subse- 
quently; at  all  times,  however,  struggling  to  do 
what  I  thought  was  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  little  power  that  I  had. 
But  I  was  at  least  a  witness  of  them  ;  I  saw 
what  passed  ;  I  heard  the  argument;  I  think  I 
remember  the  history.  Turn  to  the  journals  of 
Congress,  and  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  that 
controversy  sums  itself  up  in  these  several 
points  : 

The  first  bill  was  a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of 
Kansas  passed  by  the  Legislature  whose  legality 
was  contested.  You  remember  that  it  was  sup- 
posed— nay,  asserted  and  proved,  there  is  no 
supposition  about  it  now;  everybody  admits  it 
and  everybody  knows  it,  since  the  great  investi- 
gation ordered  by  the  first  Congress  in  which  I 
was  by  your  votes — that  that  Legislature  was 
elected  by  Missourians  and  others  out  of  the 
Territory  of  Kansas.  A  bill  was  introduced  to 
repeal  the  laws  of  that  Legislature,  forced  on  the 
people  by  non-residents  of  the  Territory.  Was 
that  agitating  the  slavery  question?  The  next 
was  a  bill  introduced  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Dunn, 
now  deceased,  reorganizing  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas, reinstrtting  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
providing  that  any  slaves  which  might  be  there 
might  be  removed  within  one  or  two  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill ;  which  bill  was  met  by 
the  Democrats  in  the  North  with  an  attack  upon 
the  Republicans  for  establishing  slavery  in  the 
Territory,  and  more  than  one  member  of  Con- 
gress lost  his  election  by  reason  of  that  Demo- 
cratic argument.  That,  you  see,  merely  went  to 
reinstating  the  Missouri  compromise  line.  The 
third  was  the  bill  to  admit  Kansas  under  the 
Topeka  Constitution.     That  failed ;  but  it  was 
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only  to  make  it  a  free  State.  It  was  an  unwise 
bill,  a  bill  tbat  ought  not  to  have  become  a  law, 
because  there  was  a  mere  handful  of  people  in 
the  Territory  ;  but  it  did  nothing  so  bad  as  what 
the  Democrats  tried  to  do  the  next  year,  when 
they  framed  the  Lecompton  Conslituliun  by  a 
minority  of  the  people,  and  attempted  to  force 
that  on  the  people  of  Kansas.  The  next  bill  was 
to  abolish  the  e.xisting  laws,  and  to  reorganize 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  without  one  word  rela- 
ting to  slavery  in  any  way.  In  other  words,  as 
the  contest  progressed,  the  hot  blood  cooled,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  Northern  Representatives 
began  to  see  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  wipe 
out  the  Territorial  laws,  leaving  the  Territory  to 
the  people,  and  they  stopped  there  in  that  bill. 

The  only  other  controversy  that  arose  was  in 
reference  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  The 
Democratic  party  had  again  taken  the  le.id  in 
forcing  a  slave  Constitution  upon  the  people 
against  their  will,  and  I,  together  with  other 
Southern  Representatives,  Mr.  Marshall,  (now 
supporting  Mr.  Breckinridge,)  Mr.  Gilmer  of 
Korth  Carolina,  Mr.  Underwood  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Harris  of  Maryland,  [applause,]  and  one  or 
two  others,  concurred  in  defeating  it,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Crittenden.  I  take  it  that  it  was  not 
agitating  the  slavery  question.  If  it  was,  it  was 
agitating  it  in  very  strange  company,  and  under 
very  singular  auspices. 

l^ow,  gentlemen,  the  statement  I  have  just 
made  covers  the  history  of  the  controversy  in 
Congress,  since  I  went  there,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  Territo- 
ries. The  wild  platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia 
in  1856  said,  "it  is  both  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  those  twin 
relics  of  baroarism,  polygamy  and  slavery."  At 
Chicago  (to  show  what  men  do  when  th\y  be- 
come cool)  aU  that  resolution  is  wholly  left  out, 
and  there  is  in  it  no  declaration  of  a  duty  to  pass 
any  law  at  this  time  on  the  subject.  They  de- 
clare the  condirion  of  the  Territories  to  be  free 
in  their  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  on  the 
subject,  just  as  Mr.  Breckinridge  declares  them 
to  be  slave  in  the  absence  of  a  liw  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  they  proposed  no  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  repealed  and  omitted  that  rt  solu- 
tion which  was  in  the  platform  of  1856.  If  any- 
thing more  significant  could  be  required,  it  is 
that  in  the  three  or  four  or  five  bills  which  were 
introduced  dur  ng  the  last  session  by  Mr.  Grow, 
of  Pe:.niylvania — in  all  conscience,  a  sliif  free- 
aoibr  enough  f.ir  anybody — as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  to  organize  c  rtain 
new  Terrilo~ies,  there  was  simply  a  declaration, 
in  the  prec'se  spirit  of  the  resolution  which  I 
have  read  as  reported  by  Mr.  Clay,  that  nothin" 
in  these  bills,  which  were  absolutely  sile::t  on 
the  suiject,  should  be  taken  to  authorize  slavery 
in  the  Territories — a  simple  declaration  of  opin- 
ion, ne'dless,  in  my  judgment  imprudent,  be- 
cause liable  to  be  d  storted  and  misrepresented  ; 
but  not  at  all  amounting  to  a  law  of  aflirmative 
exclusion,  but  leaving  the  law  as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  bills. 

Well,  gentlemen,  how  are  you  to  judge  of  the 
purposes  of  a  party?  By  huntiag  up  the  speeches 


of  small  men  ■who  want  to  carry  a  neighborhood 
vote?  By  extracts  from  turious  editors  of  small 
paper."!,  who  think  thf>y  are  never  safe  unless 
they  are  beyond  the  most  extreme  in  their  neigh- 
bo:  hrod?  Are  wr>  to  j  dge  of  mnn's  O|)inion3  by 
the  imputations  of  their  enemi'^s  and  thpir  ex- 
aggerations for  a  pur[)Ose?  Are  we  to  su  pose 
that  our  friends  arc  black  b^cuue  their  enemies 
daub  them  black  7  O.'  are  we  not  rather  to  look 
at  the  facts,  a^id  to  reroerab'r  that  among  the 
millions  of  the  N./rth  there  are  men  as  wise  as 
we  are,  as  honest  as  w^  are,  as  well  ed  icated  aa 
we  are,  having  as  great  int^reitsat  stukH  in  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union  as  we  h-ive  and  as  ear- 
nestly and  hoaesily  devoted  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Cons  itution  as  we  a-e,  and  that  they  are 
not  likely  deliberately  to  invite  civil  war,  delib- 
eratel/  to  moot  questions  which  are  wholly 
need!e3s,  whatever  their  opinions  may  be  on 
them.  Let  us  at  least  give  them  credit  for  com- 
mon sense,  and  take  their  declarations  ra'her 
than  the  declartilions  of  their  enemies  and  of 
our  enemies.  Is  a  D  mocrat's  impeachm&nt  evi- 
dence against  anybody  on  a  question  of  polit  cs? 
[Laughter,  and  cries  «  f  "  No,  no  "]  Now,  we  all 
know  that  there  are  men  who  are  furious  at  the 
South  on  the  negro  question,  and  there  are  men 
at  the  North  who  are  fu-inus  on  the  negro  ques- 
t'on,  I  am  th  nkful  that  they  are  in  an  equally 
jmall  minority  in  both  sections.  Their  power  is 
clamor.  I  do  not  believe  that  lietween  them 
they  could  set  a  regiment  in  the  field,  even  if 
they  desired  to  do  so. 

And,  gentlemen,  if  a  collateral  proof  was  re- 
quired, of  how  far  the  conservative  masses  of 
the  North,  the  conservative  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  or,  rather,  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  North  to  the  Democratic  party, 
are  misrepresented,  there  would  be  no  better  or 
more  convincing  proof  than  in  the  fact  that 
whilst  the  whole  body  of  the  Republican  party 
are  denounced  as  Abolitionists,  the  Abolitionists 
themselves  have  very  quietly  refused  their  sup- 
port, and  are  organizing  separate  tickets  for 
themselves.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Can  Mr. 
Breckinridge  s  friends  say  as  much  of  the  dis- 
unionists  ?  Why  are  not  the  Abolitionists  satis- 
fied witl^he  representations  of  our  Southern 
brethren  ?  They  cannot  want  anything  more 
than  to  invade  the  South  ;  they  cannot  want  any- 
thing mere  than  to  disturb  our  firesides ;  they 
cannot  want  anything  more  than  to  break  up  the 
slave  trade  between  the  States ;  they  cannot 
want  anything  more  than  scenes  of  blood  and  de- 
struction throughout  the  country ;  they  cannot 
want  anything  more  than  to  repeat  John  Brown's 
crazy  and  bloody  exploit  by  the  thousand  times 
a  year.  That  is  what  we  are  taught  by  leading 
orators  of  the  Democrats  to  expect,  if  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  set  purpose,  the  tendency  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  conservative  millions  of  the  North. 
And  that,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  great  as 
was  the  storm  raised  by  that  insanity  of  John 
Brown,  and  reckless  as  were  the  imputations 
upon  gentlemen  of  certain  political  opinions 
throughout  the  whole  North,  yet,  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  United  States  to  rake  evidence 
1  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  with  a 
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diligent  examination,  extending  through  months, 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  an  able 
and  honorable  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Mason 
ol' Virginia,  and  after  a  careful  examination  by 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  there  was  no  evidence 
found  that  implicated  any  body  of  confederates, 
or  any  man  holding  political  position,  or  aspiring 
to  hold  any  position,  anywhere  in  the  North,  with 
that  insane  performance.  It  is,  as  1  have  said 
before,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  disquietude, 
the  most  quieting  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  half  century.  It  has  lifted  the  veil  of  mis- 
representation, and  enabled  us  to  see  what  men 
are  doing.  Till  that  event  occurred,  and  till 
these  investigations  were  had,  such  was  the  uni- 
formity of  the  imputation  ol  extreme  anti-slavery 
opinions  to  a  great  body  of  men  at  the  North, 
and  of  an  earnest  determination  to  intermeddle 
with  Southern  institutions  to  their  damage,  that 
gentlemen,  even  of  calm  minds,  were  perhaps 
justified  in  having  a  doubt,  or  even  perhaps  in 
forming  opinions  adverse  to  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  when  investigations  were  made,  alter 
that  occurrence,  subsequent  to  all  the  provoca- 
tions, all  the  series  of  oulRiges  in  Kansas  Terri- 
tory, where  Northern  men  were  allowed  to  be 
bunted  down  by  the  hundred,  during,  I  believe, 
more  than  a  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
tending slavery  into  it,  by  border  rufliatis — not- 
withstanding all  that  excitement,  nobody  could 
be  found  implicated,  except  those  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  directly  with  Brown,  and  one  or  two  ac- 
complices, who  had  tied.  No  man  of  name,  not 
even  any  of  the  leading  Abolitionists  at  the 
North,  was  found  concerned  in  it.  Why,  it  is, 
as  a  general  thing,  true,  that  the  Abolitionists  ot 
the  North,  so  far  from  exciting  rebellion,  are  of 
the  Quakers'  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong  to  shed 
blood,  and  are  the  most  peaceable  and  quiet,  if 
the  silliest  and  most  misled,  of  people  in  the 
world.   [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen,  1  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  North.  If,  with 
these  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  leading 
friends,  they  should  succeed  in  reaching  power, 
my  opinion  is  that  they  will  act  upon  these  opin- 
ions ;  and  unless  the  question  is  forced  on  them 
by  being  raised  by  Democratic  agitation,  they 
will  let  it  rest  where  it  is,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  accomplish,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  reopen  the  question,  and  they 
declare  that  iheir  only  purpose  is  to  oppose  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  territory  now  free ;  or 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bates — who  is  entitled  to 
speak  for  them — in  enumerating  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  his  personal  and  political  friend, 
"  his  opinions  are,  that  slavery  is  an  institution 
in  the  States,  of  the  Slates  which  choose  to  have 
it,  and  it  exists  within  these  States  beyond  the 
control  of  Congress  ;  that  Congress  has  supreme 
legislative  power  over  all  the  Territories,  and 
may  at  its  discretion  allow  or  forbid  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  witbin  them ;  that  Congress  in 
wisdom  and  sound  policy  ought  not  so  to  exer- 
cise its  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  j>lanl 
and  eslablish  slavery  in  any  Territory  theretofore 
free,  and  that  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic  in  the 
Government  of  the   United   States  to  acquire 


tropical  regions  for  the  mere  purpose  of  convert- 
ing them  into  slave  States." 

Then,  gentlemen,  over  all  the  present  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  unless  Democrats  agi- 
tate to  extend  slavery  in  fact,  it  is  settled,  accord- 
ing to  the  confessions  of  the  Union  party,  accord- 
ing to  the  confession  of  everybody,  excepting  Mr. 
Douglas  upon  one  side  and  .Mr.  Breckinridge  upon 
the  other.  Who  is  in  favor  of  acquiring  more 
territory  to  reopen  the  question  ?  1  am  not.  Are 
you?  ["No,  no.'']  IsJou.vBell?  Is  Edward 
Everett  't  Is  Mr.  Lincoln '?  Not  one  of  them. 
Which  is  the  party  that  does  not  frown  on  the 
filibusters ;  or,  if  not  quite  that,  what  party 
claims  to  be  the  party  of  expansion ;  what 
party  proposed  to  buy  Cuba,  at  an  expense  of 
$300,000,000— a  small  item  of  $18,000,000  in- 
terest  per  annum,  to  be  saddled  on  you  and  me? 
Who  proposed  to  take  military  possession  of  So- 
nora  and  Chihuahua,  which,  if  once  gotten,  would 
never  be  given  up '(  Who  was  negotiating  a 
treaty  which  virtually  inaugurated  a  protector- 
ate over  Mexico,  which  must  sooner  or  later  re- 
solve itself  into  a  conquest  and  annexation?  Not 
those  opposed  to  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Democratic  leaders  are  the  persons  who 
alone  propose  to  acquire  additional  territory.  If 
ibey  do  acquire  it,  they  must  take  the  responei- 
bility  of  tbe  agitation  that  will  arise  out  of  it. 
That  it  will  be  fierce,  is  certain  ;  that  it  can  be 
settled,  is  uncertain.  That  the  ac<iuisilion  can 
be  prevented,  and  ought  to  be  prevented,  is  of 
all  things  the  most  clear.  If  great  international 
necessities  should  force  upon  us,  contrary  to  our 
will,  additional  territory,  I  take  it  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  abstract  opinions  of  this  party  or 
that,  it  will  be  apt  to  settle  itself  according  to 
the  existing  condition  of  the  territory  when  it  is 
acquired.  I  doubt  very  much,  if  you  were  to 
acquire  the  2\erra  Calienle  of  Mexico  to-morrow, 
with  tbe  Mexican  population  densely  filling  it, 
slavery  could  t  ver  be  carried  there;  for  it  could 
only  be  carried  there  by  consent  of  the  people, 
if  at  all ;  and  the  Mexicans,  having  abolished  it 
once,  would  not  be  likely  to  reinstate  it.  Un  the 
other  hand,  if  you  acquired  Cuba,  with  its  im- 
mense negro  population,  no  amount  of  opposi- 
tion could  prevent  its  admission  into  the  Union 
with  its  slaves,  as  it  stood.  When  acquired,  in 
other  words,  the  law  of  settlement  would  be  the 
statesman's  law  applied  by  Mr.  Clay  to  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  from  .Mexico — the  status  quo,  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  when  acquired.  If  it  is 
free,  it  is  impossible  in  this  country  ever  to  make 
it  slave,  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Northern  vot« 
is  irrevocably  committed  against  it.  If  it  is 
slave,  the  body  of  the  Northern  as  well  as  of  the 
Southern  vote  is  committed  ag-ainst  an  abolition 
of  slavery  in  a  State;  and  Cuba  must  be  ac- 
quired as  a  State,  if  acquired  at  all.  The  whole 
conservative  body  ot  the  country  would  be  reso- 
lutely and  positively  opposed  to  freeing  the  mass 
of  uegroes  in  that  island,  against  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  island,  just  exactly  as  they  would 
be  to  freeing  them  in  Louisiana  itself.  So  i  lake 
it,  that  if,  in  future  years,  we  should  be  driven 
upon  the  acquisition  of  further  territory,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  as  it  was  settled  in  185U,  and 
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that  no  power  in  thia  country  can  prevent  its 
being  so  settled — if,  indeed,  it  bo  adjusted  at  all. 
If  vou  acquire  territory  free,  it  will  remain  free. 
If  you  acquire  the  island  of  Cuba,  slavery  will 
remain  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  inhabitants 
change  it. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  in  the  threats  against  the 
Union,  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  one  of  the 
candidates,  only  another  instance  of  that  per- 
sistent agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  ap- 
pealing to  mens  fears,  and  attempting  to  shake 
their  nerves,  which  has  been  the  policy,  in  my 
judgment,  of  the  Democratic  party,  for  a  great 
many  years  past.  Break  up  the  Government! 
Why,  gentlemen,  who  are  going  to  do  it  ?  Mr. 
Douglas  is  not,  for  bis  whole  charge  against  his 
Democratic  opponent  is,  that  he  is  a  disunionist. 
Mr.  Bkll  is  noi,  because  he  is  named  as  the  Union 
candidate.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not,  because  one  of 
the  grounds  of  charge  against  him  is,  that  he 
says  the  South  shall  not  secede  if  she  wants  to 
do  so.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge disavows  being  a  seces.=!ionist,  and  I  be- 
lieve him.  The  great  body  of  his  followers,  I 
believe,  disavow  it  likewise.  I  believe  them.  As 
to  the  remaining  small  body  of  noisy  disunion- 
ists,  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  such  persons  in 
the  United  States,  but  I  think  that  now,  as  here- 
tofore, in  the  event  of  no  great  grievance  occur- 
ring, of  no  great  outrage  being  perpetrated,  of 
no  war  being  made  on  the  Southern  States  and 
their  institutions  ;  upon  everything  being  allowed 
to  continue  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  and  to  go  on 
as  it  has  proceeded  heretofore  ;  the  sun  being 
allowed  to  rise  not  covered  with  blood,  and  the 
moon  being  allowed  to  rise  not  turned  to  dark- 
ness— if  these  things  shall  continue,  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  hottest  of  the  disunionists  will 
count  their  numbers,  and  they  will  count  the 
numbers  on  the  other  side,  and  they  will  pru- 
dently, upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, wait  for  a  more  convenient  season.  [Great 
laughter  and  applause.] 

Then,  gentlemen,  is  there  anything  to  be 
afraid  of?  Are  we  surrounded  with  terrific  forms 
and  shape?,  that  haunt  us  as  we  pass  along  the 
streets,  and  make  the  merchant  tremble  for  his 
ship  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  person  holding 
stocks  fear  lest  the  stock  board  should  show  a 
decline  in  his  favorite  securities  ?  Or  are  persons 
who  want  to  speculate  in  property  calculating 
the  duration  of  the  Union,  to  see  whether  land 
be  worth  a  year's  value  in  fee,  or  whether  there 
will  be  so  many  people  engaged  in  war  that 
possibly  rents  will  not  be  so  high  as  they  ex- 
pected ?  Are  these  the  considerations  that  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  weigh  ?  Are  we  on  the 
borders  of  a  civil  war,  or  are  we  merely  deter- 
mining a  quesiion  of  political  parties  ?  If  we 
are  in  the  former,  then,  gentlemen,  it  requires 
very  different  methods  from  any  that  have  been 
taken  heretofore.  It  is  not  a  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  contract  for  fusion  that  will  avert  that 
danger.  Is  there  so  near  a  prospect  that  the 
Union  will  be  broken  up,  in  the  event  of  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  Then,  why  do  you  not 
all  turn  in  and  vote  for  Mr.  Breckinridge,  who 
has  the  disunionists  in  his  ranks — for  they  will 


be  quiet  if  ho  be  elected.  Why  does  not  Mr. 
Douglas  cease  his  clamor  about  disunion,  and 
get  his  friends  to  unite  thronghout  the  South, 
and  likewise  in  the  North,  with  his  political  op- 
ponents ?  Or,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  not  to  be  so 
generous  as  that,  and  can  higgle  over  a  matter 
of  men,  when  the  existence  of  the  Government  is 
at  stake,  as  the  Democrats  say  they  are  the  only 
party  competent  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  they 
are  now  in  an  unfortunate  and  distracted  minor- 
ity,  why  do  they  not  bold  out  the  olive  branch 
to  us,  and  say  :  "  Know-Nothings  as  you  are — 
enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  stained 
with  midnight  assassination — still,  to  save  the 
Government,  we  will  even  vote  for  you?"  [Great 
applause  ] 

That  would  be  a  coalition  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion— as  the  alarmist  and  agitators  state  it. 
There  would  be  a  necessity  which  would  justify 
it.  That  would  be  the  subordination  of  every 
political  division  to  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  this  puling  question,  "  shall  I  join 
with  you,"  "  why  then  don't  you  join  with  me?" 
this  miserable  question  as  to  who  shall  have  the 
honor  of  saving  the  Government  and  who  shall 
make  the  sacrifice,  is  unworthy  of  the  crisis  that 
disunionists  and  L'nion  savers  assert  to  be  at 
hand,  and  which  the  latter  profess  to  desire  to 
avert.  In  my  judgment,  the  Union  receives  more 
discredit  from  being  saved  all  the  time,  than  it 
would  from  being  let  alone  to  save  itself.  [Ap- 
plause.] Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  a  Maryland 
idea  ;  we  do  not  deal  with  politics  in  that  way 
in  Maryland  ;  we  do  not  make  bargains  with  our 
political  opponents,  and  lie  down  in  the  same  bed, 
after  they  have  spit  at  us,  over  us,  for  years. 
[Applause.]  It  is  a  New  York  idea,  originating 
in  local  hostilities  and  interests — which  has  mi- 
grated into  New  Jersey,  and  tends  to  spread.  It 
originated  since  the  B.iltimore  Convention,  since 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bell.  "  Oh  1  let  us  make 
a  fusion  to  beat  Mr.  Lincoln  " — not  to  elect  Mr. 
Bell — observe  the  pliarse,  "to  beat  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," because  all  these  evils  will  follow  on  his 
election  I  What  good  is  that  going  to  do  Mr. 
Bkll?  ["That's  it.'']  If  there  are  these  dan- 
gers, the  men  who  cry  out  against  them  ought 
to  be  consistent  in  their  proposals  for  fusion  ;  it 
should  be  carried  into  e':-ery  Northern  State;  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Bell,  ought 
to  unite  there.  Every  gentleman  in  the  South 
ought  to  be  willing  to  abandon  his  political  di- 
versities of  opinion  with  his  neighbor,  and  sacri- 
fice then)  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  if  the  coun' 
try  demand  the  sacrifice.  For  when  the  struggle 
is  for  life  or  death,  for  peace  or  civil  war,  it  is 
out  of  place  to  allow  political  divisions  of  opin- 
ion to  keep  asunder  lovers  of  the  country.  All 
parties  should  be  merged  in  the  presence  of  the 
overruling  necessity  of  the  country.  And  when 
gentlemen  make  an  argument  which  should  lead 
them  to  subordinate  their  individual  opinions, 
and  lay  them  down  in  that  way  in  order  to  in- 
duce others  to  make  political  sacrifices,  and  yet 
show  no  desire  themsi-lves  to  make  them,  I  say 
it  is  a  cry  of  wolf,  with  no  wolf  threatening  the 
fold  at  all.  "  Oh  !  fuse  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,    or    Pennsylvania,   for    there    they   are 
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weak!"  How  about  Georgia ?  What  does  Mr. 
Breckinridge  say  to  that?  How  about  Virginia? 
How  about  South  Carolina?  What  of  Alabama? 
What  of  Mississippi?  There  is  no  fusion  there; 
it  is  war  to  the  knife  between  the  Union  savers 
on  both  sides.  [Laughter.]  But  up  in  one  or 
two  doubtful  States  in  the  North,  where  men  are 
given  to  bargaining,  and  where  political  princi- 
ples are  only  the  counters  laid  down  on  the 
gambling  board,  there  they  can  make  bargains 
and  fuse  to  save  the  Union  [laughter]  and  their 
customers. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  disgusted  at  the  suggestion, 
and  I  think  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have 
given  it  their  assent  will  regret  it  when  it  is  too 
late.  I  will  do  anything  that  is  honorable  to  aid 
the  election  of  John  Bkll  to  the  Presidency. 
[Great  applause.]  I  will  not  give  the  lie  to  all 
political  truth,  by  casting  a  vote  or  half  a  vote 
for  men  with  whom  1  differ  on  every  political 
question.  [Continued  applause.]  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  common  enemy,  politics  is  silent ;  but 
as  long  as  it  is  a  question  of  politics,  my  duty 
requires  me  to  vote  for  men  in  whom  I  have 
confidence  personally,  who  I  suppose  will  pur- 
sue those  views  of  policy  that  I  and  my  friends 
believe  to  be  right,  and  to  vote  against  all  who 
are  opposed  to  them.  To  that  extent  I  will  sup- 
port JouN  Bell  ;  but  I  will  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Douglas  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln,  nor  for  any  other 
purpose.     [Renewed  applause.] 

Gentlemen,  what  good  is  fusion  going  to  do 
Mr.  Bkll?  If  they  really  want  to  elect  him,  and 
not  merely  to  frighten  weak  people  into  giving 
a  Democrat  a  chance  of  being  elected  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  before  the  Senate, 
they  have  a  short  way  to  do  it.  If  the  case  is 
as  grievous  as  they  say,  and  they  believe  it,  then 
it  is  to  (hem  a  bagatelle  whether  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge or  Mr.  Bell  be  President ;  and  if  the  Breck- 
inridge men  aud  Douglas  men,  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  the  South,  will,  upon  that  one 
ground,  (thus  marking  the  earnestness  of  their 
belief,  that  the  only  way  to  avert  revolution  aud 
disaster,  and  to  keep  their  homes  unsullied  and 
Iree  from  the  blood  of  their  wives  and  children, 
i3  to  deleat  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  elect  somebody  that 
ifl  safer  and  belter,)  vote  for  John  Bell,  it  would 
be  something  that  I  could  appreciate.  They  can 
mark  that  feeling  in  a  manner  which  will  speak 
in  tones  of  thunder  to  every  man  of  common 
eense  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ;  they  can 
do  it  by  just  casting  their  votes  for  John  Bell, 
and  by  making  the  avowal  that  he  shall  Ue  Pres- 
ident if  their  united  votes  can  make  him  so. 
And  they  can  say,  that  if  they  fail  there,  then 
if  Mr.  Lane  does  not  come  before  the  Senate,  but 
Mr.  Everett  does,  they,  the  Democrats,  will  vote 
Mr.  Everett  into  the  Presidential  chair.  [Great 
applause.]  Let  them  say  it,  and  we  shall  begin 
to  believe  that  they  are  in  earnest. 

New  York  politicians  are  very  well  content,  as 
tbey  say,  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  let  a  Demo- 
crat be  elected.  They  are  not  proposing  to 
aid  Mr.  Bell,  nor  can  it.  It  only  humbles  his 
party;  it  deprives  it  of  power  in  the  future;  it 
almost  puts  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  its  ever 
being  powerful   in  a  State  where  it  hae  been 


made  a  subject  of  barter  and  sale  upon  'change. 
Who  can  fling  back  a  Democrat's  charge  of  bar- 
gain and  corruption  ?     Who  hereafter  can  ever 
cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Democrats  their  covering 
up  their  divisions  by  compromises?     What  be- 
comes of  the  perpetual  assault  upon  them,  that 
'  in  the  South  they  have  one  opinion,  and  in  the 
North  another ;  that  in  the  South  they  are  ex- 
i'treme  slavery  men,  and  in  the  North  have  free- 
j  soilers  in  their  ranks,  who  receive  their  highest 
i  honors  ?     Who  hereafter  can  ever  cast  the  impu- 
tation on  them,  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
!  was  supported  with  one  signification  in  the  North 
'  and  another  in  the  South?     Are  not  the  mouths 
I  of  those  who,  differing  from  Mr.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Breckinridge  on  these  very  points,  yet  agree 
to  give  Mr.  Douglas  say  twenty-five   votes,  in 
order   that    they   may    buy    ten   votes    for   Mr. 
I  Bell — are  not  their  mouths  sealed  forever? 
1      Let  us   work  it  out,  gentlemen,  in  a  national 
i  point  of  view.     Is  it  wise  thus  to  act?     Where 
!  does  it  send  the  election  ?    If  successful,  it  sends 
it  to  the  House  of  Representatives.     There  was 
a  time — I  hope  it  has  not  passed,  but  I  fear  that 
the  course  of  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by 
a  portion  of  Mr.  Bell's  friends  has  rendered  it 
row  almost  impossible — there  was  a  time  when, 
had  the  election  failed  out  of  doors,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln been  defeated,  Mr.  Bkll  would  have  gotten, 
in    my   judgment,    and    gotten    cheer.fully,    the 
vote    of  every    Republican  State    in  the  lower 
House.     The  insane  method  of  assault  upon  and 
misrepresentation  of   Mr.  Lincoln's  opinions,  of 
the  purposes  of  his  party,  have,  I  fear,  put  an 
end  to  the  possibility  of  a  single  vote  from  that 
quarter,  if  the  election  should  go  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.     In  my  judgment,  it  will  be 
an  impossibility  to  elect  anybody  there,  such  is 
the  division  of  parties.     The  Republicans  have 
not  a  miijority ;  the  Democrats  have  not  a  ma- 
jority ;   the  Americans  have  not  a  majority. 

The  Republicans  and  the  People's  party  have 
fifteen  States.  Possibly  they  might  buy  two, 
under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  occasion. 
[Laughter.]  The  Democrats  have  enough  to 
elect,  if  they  can  get  all  the  American  States, 
together  with  Oregon  and  California,  which  now 
belong  to  them  in  the  House.  Whether  they  will 
go  that  way  or  not,  it  is  not  my  province  here  to 
say;  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Demo- 
cratic States  will  not  go  for  Mr.  Bkll.  Does  any- 
body think  they  will  ?  Look  at  the  Speaker's 
election.  Do  not  forget  things  that  have  oc- 
curred within  a  few  months  past.  Go  and  ex- 
amine that  list,  and  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
single  Democratic  State  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  cast  its  vote  in  the  House  for 
John  Bell.  Then  there  is  no  election,  and  this 
accompanied,  probably,  with  such  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  tumult  as  possibly  men  of  greater 
firmness  than  I  have  may  desire  to  encounter, 
but  from  which  I  p'ay  to  be  delivered.  I  have 
gone  through  two  contests  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  election  of  the  comparatively 
unimportant  office  of  Speaker,  with  the  House 
divided  as  it  is  divided  now.  I  have  seen  these 
scenes  of  violence  ;  I  have  heard  words  of  men- 
ace ;  I  have  looked  from  day  to  day  to  some  oat- 
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break  that  would  drench  that  hall  in  blood,  and 
be  the  beginuiug  of  a  real  (and  not  a  newspaper) 
revolution  iu  the  country  ;  but,  by  tlie  infinite 
blessing  of  Providence,  that  danger  has  been 
averted.  I  will  not  rush  upon  ihe  bosses  of  His 
buckler,  and  tempt  llim  too  far.  I  will  not  try 
that  House  of  Representatives  again  to  do  the 
business  which  the  people  ought  to  do,  in  their 
majesty  and  in  their  calmness.  [Applause.] 
I  will  not  tempt  them  with  the  inimeuse  bribes 
that  can  be  urged,  with  the  intensity  of  political 
passions  excited  to  the  uttermost,  with  the 
fierceness  of  men,  some  of  them,  possibly,  only 
too  willing  to  convert  a  political  into  a  revolu- 
tionary strife  in  that  Hall.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  immense  temptations  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion forced  on  the  House  of  Representatives  with- 
out a  necessity,  and  only  in  the  last  resort — 
something  to  be  shunned,  and  not  to  be  sought 
for — something  to  be  trembled  over  whenever  it 
comes — sometiiing  to  be  thankful  to  God  for,  if 
it  shall  pass  without  civil  violence. 

And  what  next?  If  there  be  no  election  by 
the  House  when  the  4lh  of  March  comes,  who  is 
the  President  ?  The  Vice  President,  elected  by 
the  Senate.  Who  are  in  the  Senate  ?  A  clear 
Democratic  majority.  If  ilr.  Lane's  name  goes 
to  the  Senate,  of  course  he  will  be  by  thtm 
cheerfully  elected  President.  But  suppose  Mr. 
Everett's  name  goes  to  the  Senate?  Oh,  aay  the 
confiding  New  Yorkers,  he  will  be  elected  by  the 
Democratic  Senators.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  should 
go  for  credulity  somewhere  else  than  the  stock 
exchange.  Expect  them  to  elect  Edward  Evkr- 
ETT  !  Why,  gentlemen,  they  have  the  game  in 
their  own  hands.  I  do  not  expect  so  much  from 
their  liberality.  I  should  rejoice  in  such  a  re- 
sult. Nothing,  after  the  terrific  scenes  in  the 
lower  House,  could  give  this  country  such  peace 
and  quiet  and  relief  as  to  know  that,  when  the 
wished-for  4th  of  March  shall  come,  such  a  man 
as  Edward  Everett  will  be  in  the  Presidency, 
no  matter  by  whom  or  how  chosen.  [Applause.] 
But  I  have  not  that  faith  in  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, and  I  am  ni^t  sure  they  would  make  an 
election  in  the  Senate,  if  his  name  and  Mr.  Ham- 
lin's should  be  alone  before  them. 

I  think  they  might  prefer  rather  to  wait  until 
the  fourth  of  Murch,  let  the  Presidential  office  be 
vacant,  have  a  year  of  interregnum,  and  a  new 
election,  in  the  midst  of  which,  without  a  head 
to  the  Government,  who  will  tell  me  what  would 
occur?  Or,  they  might  take  the  other  alterna- 
tive, doubtful  iu  law,  but  which  they  may  un- 
dertake to  solve,  and  therefore  may  solve  to  suit 
themselves ;  and,  instead  of  having  an  interreg- 
num, Mr.  Breckinridge  being  then  a  member  o " 
the  Senate,  they  may  elect  him  President  of  that 
body,  and  Ireut  him  us  President  of  the  United 
States  after  the  fourth  of  March.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  >  nited  States  appears  to  have  left 
a  very  unfortunate,  it  may  prove  some  day  a  very 
dangerous  gap.  It  is  possible  that  a  construc- 
tion may  close  that  gap,  but  none  has  closed  it 
yet.  It  declares,  in  the  event  of  the  death,  res- 
ignation, or  disability,  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  happening  after  entrance  into  office, 
Congress  may  declare  what  officer  shall  discharge 


the  duties  of  President,  till  removal  of  the  disa- 
bility, or  an  election. 

Congress  has  provided  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  the  Pres- 
ident, and  in  his  absence  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  becomes  the  President. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  a  failure 
to  elect  both  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
Constitution — and  the  law  which  was  intended 
to  provide  for  the  vacancy  of  the  Presidency  fol- 
lows the  language  of  the  Constitution — does  not 
authorize  Congress  to  provide  for  that  case. 
There  seems  to  be  no  provision  anywhere  for  the 
case  of  the  Presidential  office  being  absolutely 
vacant  at  the  commencement  of  a  term — the  case 
of  an  absolute  failure  to  elect  either  a  President 
or  Vice  President.  Whether,  in  that  contingency, 
the  President  jjro  tempore  of  the  Senate  would 
assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  Presidentof  the 
United  States,  or  whether  it  would  be  treated  by 
the  Senate  (the  only  legal  body  existing  on  the 
fourth  of  March)  as  vacant,  no  mind  can  now 
determine ;  and  legal  arguments  may  poESibly 
be  adduced  on  both  sides.  We  may  very  well 
rest  assured  that  the  nuijority  of  the  Senate  will 
settle  it  in  whichever  way  will  best  suit  their 
interests.  It  rests  with  theia  :  it  rests  with  no 
one  else  ;  you  an  i  I  have  no  power  over  it.  When 
the  matter  goes  to  the  Senate,  if  they  see  fit  to 
make  no  election,  we  are  pushed  upon  this  dan- 
gerous alternative,  a  vacant  or  a  disputed  Pres- 
idency. 

If  the  people  wish  to  run  afoul  of  these  diffi- 
culties, well  aiid  good.  They  were  not  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  made  by  bargaining  poli- 
ticians. The  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  for 
a  case  of  accident  or  failure,  after  a  bonafidi 
effort  of  the  people  to  elect,  not  for  a  conspiracy 
of  a  few  politicians  in  a  corner,  in  one  State  of 
the  United  States,  to  adjourn  their  political  diffi- 
culties, and  their  personal  hatreds,  into  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  I  therefore  enter  my  protest  sol- 
emnly against  any  such  #yle  of  electioneering. 
Others  may  engage  in  it.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  it  is  none  of  my  business.  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  vote  for  Mr.  Douglas  or  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it, 
except  that  it  is  with  them  ;  but  it  is  not  our  style, 
here  in  Maryland,  of  standing  to  our  principles, 
and  conducting  our  canvass,  and  doing  our  best 
to  elect  our  own  candidates.  [Great  applause.] 

What  I  have  said,  gentlemen,  covers  the  expo- 
sition I  desired  to  make  to  you  this  evening.  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  a  great  cry  about  section- 
alism, and  a  great  scramble  for  the  vacant  title 
of  National.  1  wish,  gentlemen,  that  there  were 
a  National  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I  wish 
there  were  a  really  National  party — not  merely 
one  which  has  principles  that  will  suit  the  whole 
land,  but  one  whose  power  extended  unbroken 
from  North  to  South,  as  did  the  Whig  party,  in 
its  days  of  glory.  [Applause.]  I  trust  that,  ere 
I  die,  I  shall  again  see  the  lines  of  these  divis- 
ions obliterated.  But  when  people  talk  about 
sectionalism,  and  one  party  casts  upon  another 
the  imputation  of  being  sectional,  1  am  free  for 
my  part  to  say,  that  they  are  all  sectional,  in 
any  proper  sense.    Mr.  Douglas — is  he  a  Nation- 
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al  candidate  ?  Be  is,  it  would  seem,  the  regular 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  bat  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  not  the  nation ;  for  the  regular 
Democratic  party  is  as  much  a  whole  party,  as 
a  man  is  whole  when  cloven  by  a  sabre  from 
head  to  heels.  Where  is  his  strength  ?  In  the 
North  1     He  has  a  few  supporters  in  the  South 


cut  their  neighbors'  throats  to-day,  lest  those 
neighbors  should  cut  theirs  to-morrow.  That  ia 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  conduct  of  too 
many  in  this  canvass  tends  to  throw  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  lift  my  voice  against  it. 
Whether  these  sentiments  are  popular  here  or 
not,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  secondary  moment.     I 


it  is  true.  Mr.  Breckinridge — is  he  a  National  |  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  myself,  as  well  as  to 
candidate  ?  He  has  a  great  strength  in  the  I  you.  I  agree  with  that  most  honorable  and  dis- 
South.  Whether  it  will  be  as  powerful  there  as  '  tinguished  gentleman,  my  friend,  Mr.  Millson,  of 
he  supposes,  remains  to  be  seen,  Circumstan-  i  Norfolk,  who,  in  his  late  letter,  said,  if  I  am  not 
ces  now  indicate  that  somebody  else  will  have  a  '  mistaken,  that  he  thought  it  is  duly  to  warn  his 
say,  in  political  mattTS,  in  the  South,  besides  '  constitnents,  as  well  when  there  was  danger  of 
the  Democrats,  hereafter  ;  but  his  strength  is  in  i  invasion  of  their  rights  as  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  South.  In  the  North,  it  is  the  shrunk  shank  there  was  none.  And,  acting  upon  that  high 
of  a  decrepid  old  man.  Mr.  Lincoln's  strength  ;  principle,  I  say  here  now,  this  night,  that  peace 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  North  ;  he  has  supporters  is  within  our  grasp,  if  we  only  see  fit  to  hold  fast 
in  some  of  the  border  slave  States.  Is  not  Mr  I  to  it.  If  we  choose  to  encourage  war,  we  may 
Bkll's  strength  in  the  South,  although   he  hus  i  encourage  it  too  far. 


supporters  sporadically  over  the  whole  North  ? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  misery  of  our  condition, 
tliat  turn  wherever  we  mav.  we  find  that  this  in- 


Gentlemen,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  meet  them  directly  in  the  eye,  to  make 


fernal  strife  has  split  everybody  into  a  thousand  i  formally  the  issue  with  them  as  to  the  correct- 
pieces  ;  and  no  man  can  tell  where  to  find  the  1  ness  and  safety  of  their  principles  and  policy, 
piece  that  belongs  to  him.  [Laughter.]  Nay,  i  and  their  mode  of  conducting  the  Government. 
more,  gentlemen,  if  I  may  be  allowed  lo  quote  j  And  the  reason  the  Opposition  have  failed  in 
words  which  I  he.ird  in  u  sacred  place,  from  a  i  other  parts  of  the  South  is,  in  my  judgment, 
very  eloquent  gentleman,  (Rev.  Mr.  Stockton,)  i  because  they  have  not  met  the  Democrats  in  that 
whom,  doubtless,  many  of  yoQ  have  heard  in  the    way;   the    reason   that  we  have    not  failed   in 


pulpit  here  in  Baiiimore,  I  say  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  this  country  and  its  party,  espe- 
cially of  that  grea:  Ooposition  party  lo  the  Dem- 


.Maryland  is  because  we  have  not  been  afraid  to 
strike  a  blow  that  would  overthrow  our  enemy. 
[.\pplause.]     It  only  requires  that  there  should 


ocrats  which  now  is  rent  into  fragments  and  j  be  energy  and  union,  and  the  day  is  ours 
struggling  together,  as  he  said  of  the  Christian  j  Gibbon  tells  us  that  as  Christianity  progressed 
religion — that  the  vase  in  which  the  precious  j  and  spread  as  far  as  ligypt,  the  idols  roused  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  was  held  had  been  broken  |  ire  of  the  faithful.  There  was  at  Alexandria  an 
by  sectarian  strife  into  so  many  pieces,  that  not  t  image  of  Serapis,  which  superstitious  faith  in 
only  was  its  beauty  marred  and  gone,  and  its  i  ancient  prophecies  protected  from  their  icono- 
precious  essence  poured  out  and  lost,  bat  that  i  clastic  rage, 
he  who  on  a  mission  of  love  attempted  to  collect 


its  fragments,  and  put,  them  together,  was  in 
danger,  ia  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  vase, 
of  cutting  his  5nger9.*It  is  the  danger — it  is 
the  sickness  of  the  times  :  and.  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  it,  men  who  ought  to  know 
better  are  acting  so  as  to  aggravate  it.  The 
patient  is  in  a  lever,  and  they  wrap  him  up  in 


"  U  was  conQ  lonlly  aflirtneil  that,  if  any  impious  band 
sliouli!  ilare  to  violate  the  m;ijc.sty  u;  the  gud,  the  iK-av-'iis 
aud  the  earth  woulil  instantly  return  to  their  origin.il  chaos. 
An  intrupid  soldier,  animated  by  zc-vl,  and  armed  with  a 
uiighiy  biiUlc-ixc,  asceudcd  the  laddm- ;  and  even  the 
Christian  multitude  exincted  with  some  an.xii-ly  tbo  event 
01'  the  combat.  He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against  tbc 
cheek  ol'derapis  ;  iho  chee\i  I'ell  lo  the  grouud  ;  the  thunder 
Wd.s  still  sil»'ut,  ajid  boih  lUc-  heavens  and  tbo  earth  con- 
tiuucd  U'  i<rf;orvf  llicir  accastoined  order  and  iraruiuilliiy. 


blankets.     His  blood  is  boiling,  and  they  dose  I  lue  victorious  soldier  repeated  his  blows ;  the  h  igo  idol 
him  with  strong  drinks  and  fire-water,  and  call 
that — curing  ! 

Gentlemen,  mere  is  a  degree  of  timidity  that 
is,  of  all  thing?,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  political  life.  Half  ibe  blood  that  was 
shed  in  the  French  Revolution  was  shed  from  i  Gentlemen,  smite  fearlessly  the  Democratic 
sheer  terror.  It  was  not  courage,  it  was  not  j  party  !  The  Union  will  survive  its  fragments, 
ferocity,  it  was  sheer  terror,  thai   made    them  '  [Enthusiastic  applaucc.] 


was  overtlirown  and  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  the  limbs  of 
.~  rap:.--  were  it;tiom;niou«ly  draegod  throui^ti  lli^  .slrcots  of 
Aiex.'.iidri.i.  His  tnaiigl.-'l  carcas.-;  wa.-!  burnt  in  tbo  amphi- 
theatre, amidst  the  shouts  of  tlie  populuce  ;  and  many 
l>ersons  auribnte  their  convervion  to  this  discovery  of  the 
iinpol^jDce  oi' their  inielai-  deity." 


